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The Old Log House 


in Western Canada 
By 


FRANK GILBERT ROE 


Alberta sixty years ago was no land of frame barns. 


In our region of what 


is now called central Alberta, about half-way between Calgary and Edmonton, 
timber suitable for logwork was sufficiently plentiful for some thirty miles east 


of the old trail and the railway, and anywhere west. 


I did not see my first frame 


barn anywhere north of the “baldheaded country” until the Twentieth Century 


was some four or five years old. 


But we were certainly a community 
of log houses. In those days, when 
central heating was completely outside 
the orbit of a homesteader’s range of 
thought, I knew men who, in the more 
exposed situations, actually preferred a 
log house rather than a less-than-per- 
fectly finished frame one. I must say 
that I never entered any of the very 
few early frame houses in the rural areas 
without thinking what dismal comfort- 
less dens they appeared to be. Perhaps 
the very circumstance of a frame house 
pitched cur expectations unreasonably 
high. They were very seldom painted, 
and commonly not lath-and-plastered 
until a much later day. Generally they 
were unfinished also to anything like 
the degree necessary to make a winter 
home snug under conditions of stove 
heating. In fact they had a name for 
being cold. As a general point of view 
one might say that we pitied the frame 
house dweller who was driven to it in 
a timberless country, and scorned the 
one who had built of frame because a 
log house wasn't good enough for him. 


It has frequently been observed that 
a man's log house was quite manifestly 
the poorest building on his place, his 
barns and stabling being noticeably 
superior. This circumstance has even 
given rise to somewhat caustic comment 
on a type of farmer who was much more 
concerned about his livestock than about 
his wife. Nobody who knows the farm 
will deny that such men existed. Yet to 
accept this as a sort of blanket explana- 
tion for any and every example of such 


conditions would be grossly unjust. Ex- 
perience leads me to suggest another 
frequently more authentic, and much less 
invidious reason. This was actually the 
case on my own homestead. 


My log home for many years was 
really and truly the poorest log build- 
ing on the place, but this was for good 
reason. I was actually at work on the 
quarter-section, getting out a set of logs 
for a house and peeling them, as well 
as digging a cellar and breaking a small 
patch of about four acres for some two 
months before we could “scare up” the 
ten dollars for the homestead entry fee 
which should make the place mine. Al- 
though I had had my eye on the place 
for some time prior to attaining the home- 
stead age of eighteen, I had been over 
it only once or twice previously. In the 
early spring of 1897 I made a more care- 
ful visit of examination. This and its 
purpose were a secret, known only to 
my mother and myself. It was not at 
all uncommon for a settler in straits for 
cash to go ahead and ‘“‘squat”’ on a home- 
stead. Even the dominion land regula- 
tions, not to say customary local opinion, 
regarded him as being entitled to first 
choice. Where one could not immedi- 
ately enter into bona fide residence by 
making his definite home there (which 
was then my precise situation), the put- 
ting up of even the bare walls of a shack 
was considered in local opinion to make 
the place one’s own de facto in a way 
that nothing else could do quite so 
authoritatively. 


Dr. Roe is the noted author of “The North American Buffalo” and “The Indian and the Horse’—two 
books which have won him international acclaim. 


He is now a resident of Victoria, B.C. 


method used at the corners. 
and is part of the Ernest Brown collection. 


The bounds of the place ran into the 
timber and had later to be carefully 
squared and paralleled by myself. On 
this first visit of exploration I knew noth- 
ing of them beyond the merest guess- 
work. Of the timbered land behind I 
knew even less. Our own timber cruis- 
ing had been in other directions. On 
the very threshold of my approach to the 
quarter I came across a clump of pop- 
lars. They were not overly straight, but 
they were large enough and long enough 
for logs, and sufficient to make a set. 
They were only some quarter of a mile 
from the approximate place where I de- 
cided to raise the shack. I wasted no 
time looking for better logs anywhere 
else. I got these down, hauled them to 
the site and had them peeled, my cellar 
dug, and my little field broken before I 
paid my homestead fee and was granted 
formal entry rights. 


I have reason to know that in many 
cases this was the actual experience of 
men who threw up their first shack from 
such timber as offered itself close at hand. 
I have no doubt whatever, judging from 
my own experience—it was in fact a 
homestead truism—that it was commonly 
not possible to erect the later mansion 
of one’s dream until long after the pre- 
saged time. In the meanwhile, a wider 
knowledge of the neighboring timber re- 
sources, and somewhat less imperative 
conditions of time enabled them to build 
better structure for stabling than the one 
they dwelt in. 


This homestead in the Vegreville district is made of straight unpeeled logs with the saddling 
The roof is of sod. This photo was taken in 1904 by C. W. Mathers 


It is a curious historical fact that the 
Americo-Canadian log house of almost 
universal English-speaking choice, does 
not derive from the English-speaking 
lands. The old English ‘timbered house,’ 
of which there are examples remaining 
which go back at least to the Fourteenth 
Century' (and doubtless was no new 
fashion then), as well as very early ones 
in New England, is perhaps best per- 
petuated on this continent by the great 
log-framed barns of eastern Canada and 
the New England states. The eminent 
American historian, John Fiske, has em- 
phasized this resemblance in portions of 
Suffolk (whence many Pilgrims came) 
and New England. In either land you 
might well think yourself in the other’. 


The Western log house built of logs 
laid horizontally one above another is 
said to be of Scandinavian-Russian 
origin; or more shortly, I suppose, of Bal- 


'The Abbot's Tithebarn at Glastonbury Abbey, Somer- 


set, is probably as familiar to overseas visitors as any 
English example; but it is now, I believe, purely a 
showpiece {t Chidham, in Sussex, in a_ belore- 


breaklast walk in 1948, 1 found a farmer and his men 
preparing the early morning ration for the livestock 
in what had been a magnificent timbered-roof barn. 
I was later informed by my host, Rev. C. Evans, the 
vicar of Chidham, that it was ranked by experts as 
one of the finest fourteenth-century specimens remain- 
ing in England. The march of time, however, and 
particularly the abandonment o/ flail-threshing, have 
rendered the type more picturesque than convenient. 
The old central driveway, as at Glastonbury, with 
its enormous doorways opposite each other, was the 
threshing-floor, to which the huge doorways admitted 
the indispensable wind. 

‘John Fiske, The Beginnings of New England (Com- 


plete Works, vol. Ill). 
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tic origin®. I am not competent to ques- 
tion this. I believe that its appearance 
in the Canadian West is traceable to the 
French-Canadians, wherever they may 
have obtained it. The earliest English- 
speaking fur traders into what is now 
Alberta particularly noted that the 
“French Houses’ which they found up 
the Saskatchewan were built “log on 
log." The specific mention in this man- 
ner is proof in itself of an unfamiliar 
style. Anthony Henday (1754-55), an 
Englishman by birth, says this of Fort 
Poskoyac or Pasquia, The Pas of today. 
Matthew Cocking (1772-73) says the 
same of Nipawi, further up the river. 
The builder of this latter house is known 
to have been a Frenchman, Francois 
le Blanc, 1768*. It is also on record that 
in order to assist his Red River settlers, 
a band of expert French-Canadian axe- 
men were intended to have been sent 
from Montreal by Lord Selkirk; but the 
tival Nor-Westers prevented it.°. 


As late as 1894, almost all the hewn 
and dovetailed log houses in our immi- 
ate neighbourhood were put up by the 
same man, a French half-breed named 
Pouchon or Poucher (locally “Po-shaw’’). 
This past master did not even live in 
the locality, but was some twenty miles 
away up the Blindman River. It was 
considered, even by many Canadians 
among our neighbours, partly resource- 
ful ingenuity and partly arrogant con- 
ceit to think of doing one’s own dove- 
tailing. ‘You'd better get old Poshaw 
if you want a good job... “I think it 
was the advent of the Americans in force 
that overthrew this idol-worship. After 
this, doing one’s own log-work was taken 
for granted. 


Building with logs is not entirely so 
simple a job as might be thought. Even 
with such straight sticks as one sees at 
Jasper Park Lodge or similar ornate 
examples, there are tricks in the trade. 
No properly built dog house should ever 
allow the logs in a “blind wall” (i.e., 
one without windows) to touch or “‘ride”’ 
except at the corners. In walls having 
doors or windows the same rule should 
govern in the spaces between these. 
There is also a certain way to lay any 
log in a wall. 


There are very few trees, even among 
the straight conifera, which have not 
some certain position in which they will 


always come to rest on a level skidway. 
This will be with any bulge or bow hang- 
ing downward. Viewed directly from 
above, such a log is at its very 
straightest. The axe-cuts, whether 


“saddle” ( A: ) or “dovetail” ( N), 


by which it is to rest on the timbers 
beneath it, must be made absolutely on 
the level on top as the log rests in this 
natural position. This insures that when 
turned over in its final resting-place in 
the wall, any bulge that exists will be 
directly upwards. The logs in the wall 
will then lie straightly when viewed from 
above. This applies equally whether the 
logs are hewed or left “in the round.” 
In hewing, precisely the same tech- 
nique was followed in cutting out a small 
notch to keep the log in position while 
being hewed flat on the two vertical 
sides. In marking the line to hew to, 
great care was taken to spring the chalk- 
line only at the true vertical in direc- 
tion. With an irregular log, however 
generally straight it may be, the chalk- 
line mark would only appear straight 
when viewed at the precise angle from 
the vertical at which it was held when 
sprung. We had men who could handle 
the broad axe well enough, but who had 
not grasped this principle. They would 
spring their line carelessly while talking 
over their shoulder with a friend and 
then wonder loudly and blasphemously 
‘““what sorta stick this was when even a 
chalk-line couldn't make a straight mark 
on it!” 
3Jn an authoritative article, characterized by much 
research, the author traces the distribution of the 
log-building culture across Europe and Asia. In 
addition to the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, 
extending eastward to Siberia, a more southerly area 
stretched from southern Germany through Switzer- 
land, Austria, Bohemia, to Transylvania and the Black 
Sea. He says: “Log construction is completely alien 
to the British Isles, the Low Countries, and the parts 
of France from which migrants to America’ were 
drawn...” (Wilbur Zelinsky, “The Log House in 
Georgia,” Geographical Review, (New York), XLII, 
April, 1953, pp. 173-193). 
14. S. Morton, History of the Canadian West to 187), 
(New York, 1939), pp. 236. 
Whid, p. 548. It would be of interest to learn whence 
the Frenchmen adopted the practice. Zelinsky, who 
is highly analytical, gives no data on this, being 
naturally more concerned with his own region. He 
notes that log-wall construction was brought to Dela 
ware Bay in 1638, by the Swedes; but “the frame- 
building English and log-building Swedes lived side 
by side in the Delaware Valley 
in the seventeenth century 
other’s architecture... ” 


184-6). 


for several decades 
without borrowing each 
(Zelinsky, op. cit. pp. 
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We had no spruce anywhere very 
near us, the closest being some six or 
seven miles distant. Our building was 
done almost entirely with white poplar 
(Populus tremuloides), with occasional 
Balm of Gilead or black poplar (P. bal- 
samifjera). In its manner of growth, white 
poplar very much resembled the alder 
of the British Columbia woods. Even in 
close thick forests, it was straight one 
way, and one way only. The principles 
described above were vitally important 
here. This made building with poplar 
logs a slow, painstaking, finicky job. 
Each successive log in a wall had to be 
picked with care to make its bulges 
agree as conveniently as possible with 
the one below it. All protruberances had 
to be levelled smooth on top and bot- 
tom to preclude the logs from riding any- 
where but at the corners. The natural 
tendency of any heavy green log of 
reasonable length laid “bulge up,’ was 
to sag itself straighter. If an upward 
bulge in an otherwise suitable log was 
too pronounced and there were no doors 
nor windows to be cut in the wall, the 
log could be staightened by a skilful 
builder. A saw-cut was made, approxi- 
mately half-way through the log at the 
precise peak of the bulge; in a very bad 
case, two saw-cuts from half to three- 
quarters of an inch apart, with the small 
section knocked out between them. This 
would cause the stick to sag of its own 
weight to approximate straightness. In 
addition to the strength of the unsawn 
lower half, the two sawn edges would 
lock together laterally and vertically, 
and bind the log almost equally as stiff 
as a log never tampered with. 


There were several standard designs 
for log buildings in vogue. Those who 
could get big logs commonly hewed them 
inside and out. This was practically the 
only way in which the thickness of a 
wall could be kept within reasonable 
uniformity, especially if rather lighter 
sticks were being used towards the top. 
The man who had to content himself with 
smaller logs built them up “in the 
round’ and hewed off any prominent 
protruberances, and usually the thicker 
butt-ends. A favourite way was to semi- 
hew in this manner after they were in 
the wall. This gave a nice finish of one 
log truly over another. But in the ab- 
sence of a movable platform it could 
only be done with a chopping axe, since 


the broad-axe with its bent helve re- 
quired the hewer to stand to one side 
of his log. A chopping-axe, moreover, 
however sharp, gave a “dub, dub” effect 
on the hewed face, quite unlike the 
planed appearance obtained with a 
broad-axe. To get the best effect green 
logs were hewed in cold weather, with 
the frost in them. The axe wculd leave 
a silky face which could not quite be 
equalled in softer weather, even with 
the same axe fully as sharp. 


The two principal methods of fasten- 
ing the logs at the corners were dove- 
tailing and saddling. These methods 
would appear to be general throughout 
the “log house area” on the entire con- 
tinent, if we may judge from the wide 
regions from which settlers came who 
seemed entirely familiar with these pro- 
cesses. But there seem to have been 
material variations in the type of work 
that was done under those names. 
I imagine that both forms were originally 
done exclusively with the axe. It was 
not until later years that I saw the ver- 
tical cut in dovetailing being made with 
the saw. Saddling never at any time 
employed the saw. It was an axeman’s 
job pure and simple and in our country 
it ranked as a second-best style, not 
auite good enough for a really good 
house. 


With the saddling method, as we 
understood the term, the under log was 
trimmed with the axe to a triangular 
form or gable-end of whatever depth 
might be necessary. This would depend 
on whether one was dealing with the 
butt-end or the head of the log. The 
sharp ridge of this triangular shape 
marked the exact centre on the under 
side of the superimposing log where the 
triangular saddle was to be cut. The 
necessary width of this was commonly 
measured by the expert eye, for it was 
extremely difficult to apply anything in 
the nature of a bevel-square (even if 
you had one!) to a round stick. The 
secret was to cut sparingly. What 
seemed noticeably less than the width 
required, frequently turned out to be an 
absolute fit. When using logs “in the 
round,” the gable-end shape was very 
frequently trimmed back along the log 
like a blaze on a living tree. Others 
would cut a square shoulder with an 
axe or saw approximately on the plumb- 
line of the inner wall, which was com- 
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monly dependent upon the builder's eye 
to keep it plumb. Spirit-levels were not 
every man’s property. 


Dovetailing was the almost in- 
variable technique with hewn logs; and 
even with the axe as the only tool and 
the axeman’s eye for a plumb-bob it 
was a much more precise operation. As 
better tools became commoner and 
standards more exacting, the saw was 
reinforced by the framing-square and 
spirit-level. Each log would be plumbed 
accurately above the one below it and 
the dovetail would be cut at the true 
desired angle on the bottom stick first. 
The superimposing log would then be 
placed in position, in which an exact 
parallel line, taken by means of the 
framing square, could then be marked 
on both sides with the carpenter’s pen- 
cil. The careful dovetailer would cut 
from both sides; undercutting very very 
slightly, so that the edges of his dove- 
tail were pressed by the dead weight of 
the log into the bedding of the log be- 
neath. The joints were not only tight, 
they were virtually invisible. 


The picturesque extension of the log- 
ends at the corners, sawn off either ver- 
tically or “battering” a foot or more be- 
yond the corners themselves, which is so 
much favoured at Jasper Park Lodge and 
similar buildings of the dude ranch type, 
was not approved around barnyards. It 
offered too many facilities for unruly 
cattle to gore and injure others. Dove- 
tailing had to be cut off flush to look 


at all correct, and was frequently done 
before the log was covered by the next 
one. Logs which were intended to have 
the long ends left on had to be notched 
in building them, almost compulsorily; 
since this type of finish demanded a 
round unmutilated end to look compos 
mentis. Saddled corners looked best with 
not more than two or three inches pro- 
truding. In these modern days of machine- 
graded logs of equal size, with cuts of 
equal length and depth, and hidden 
dovetails of exact angles, it has at last 
proved feasible to leave those long ends 
so beloved of dude ranch architecture. 


Those who could not obtain logs big 
enough and straight enough for effective 
hewing peeled them for seasoning, clean- 
liness, and finish. Bark is mere incipient 
rottenness on a dead tree. Bark left 
between the logs in a hewed wall har- 
boured wood lice and various other in- 
sects, delayed or frustrated seasoning, 
and if left long enough to shrink and 
loosen, caused the plastering to fall out. 
With our irregular poplar logs, chink- 
ing between them before one could 
plaster—if only with mud—was an 
artist's job. The chinking had to be 
trimmed with the axe to all manner of 
curious shapes to fit the aperatures. A 


Poplar logs were used to make this settler's 
house near Calgary in the late 1880's. It has 
dovetailed corners with the bark left on the hori- 
zontal surfaces. It has two intermediate log 
rafters between the ridge-pole and butt plates 
to support the plank roof. 


Ss 


on the farm. 


well-finished job might take half a day 
for one wall; but this was well-spent 
time when it came to the plastering or 
mudding up.” 

I saw one or two specimens of a style 
of log building which was said to have 
been derived from the Russians, and very 
commonly followed in Alaska. The man 
who practised it in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood was an old Klondiker, a Michi- 
gander—the American counterpart of 
the Canadian who is “born with an axe 
in his hands.” Instead of hewing the 
vertical faces of the logs (inside and out- 
side), this man hewed the top and bot- 
tom faces. In Alaska and the Yukon 
the practice was then to spread the upper 

irface of the previous log evenly with 
moss to a thickness of some two inches 
The dovetails were cut just 
iceply enough to preclude the log riding 
inywhere but at the corners. The weight 
of the log bedded the moss tight and 

rd, and the ends’ furnished a 
jrip for the plastering. This made a close, 
Wwinaprool 


or more 


moss 


The same man hewed 
ls on the inside as well; and this 
:thod struck me as one requiring really 
onijera with a minimum of taper 


joint 


Before coming to Calgary, pioneer photographer W. Hanson Boorne had a homestead at 
Bird's Hill, Manitoba. The above photo, taken in 1884, shows the construction of a log stable 
The upper men are in the process of squaring a log. 


I have somewhere read that the North- 
West Mounted Police, when they built 
their fort in the Yukon, selected for 
convenience the smallest Banksian pine 
they could find; which trimmed thirty- 
six feet long and ten inches square. The 
trees must have been grand specimens 
to begin with. 

I have often suspected that the 
famous Hudson's Bay style of log con- 
struction originated as the result of 
ignorance and inexperience which crys- 
tallized into a custom and then into a 
rigid convention. This method consisted 
of sinking pairs of huge posts or piles 
at intervals and dropping the _ short 
lengths of log between them. We learn 
that the Songhee Indians at Victoria 
undertook to cut an immense number of 
22-foot logs for James Douglas for the 
building of the new fort in 1843; per- 
haps this gives us the standard length 
Men from Stornoway and the Orkneys 
would probably have little knowledge of 
different styles of logwork; neither was 
there any native type among the half- 
breed voyageurs on either side, in so far 
as_ historical and later pre- 
ferences serve to indicate. I have often 
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seen. much more ingenious and work- 
manlike tricks practised by single- 
handed homesteaders who had to build 
with short logs when they couldn't get 
enough long ones, and profiting by such 
examples I have done likewise. 


It was customary, if timber permitted, 
to build of full-length logs entirely, and 
doors and windows were sawn out after- 
wards. An axe or saw-cut was made 
in the topmost logs affected, in which 
to insert the crosscut saw for the final 
operation. When we could not get suf- 
ficiently long logs or enough of them, 
we built with half-lengths on either side 
of a doorway. A slot was cut in the 
leg's upper surface five or six inches 
back from where the door-frame was to 
come. This slot would be not more than 
two inches in width and of similar depth; 
sometimes parallel, sometimes wedge- 
shaped, with the tapers reversed on each 
successive log. Wedged or spiked into 
this was a “toggle,’’ standing up edge- 
wise and hollowed out like a trough to 
let the next log lie in it level along the 
wall. This took the weight of the log 
off the spikes that fastened the door- 
frames in place, and made an even stiffer 
and more solid wall than with full-length 
sticks simply sawn out to make the door- 
way; but of course it meant more work. 
If the half-lengths had to be used on a 
long blind wall, we sank a single pair 
of posts at the half-way point and lap- 
jointed our logs between these. If we 
could not get suitable single-length logs 
to go over our doorway or to serve as the 
finishing plate on our long wall, we 
devised fishings, lap joints, or other 
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An English homesteader constructed this rough log house east of Edmonton in the 1890's. 


A 


couplings that made a perfectly strong 
plate to carry our roof-rafters without 
fear of any destructive out-thrust. 


The roofing of such buildings was 
an art in itself. If the roof was to be 
of shingles the gable ends were com- 
monly built up of lumber which I always 
thought rather spoiled the effect of a 
log house. If it was to be of ‘‘govern- 
ment shingles” (sod), the gables were 
built up of logs, shortening in on either 
side and cut off on a long taper accord- 
ing to the pitch of the roof. These gable- 
logs supported the long purlines or longi- 
tudinal log rafters, and the ridge-pole. 
Two intermediates at least were neces- 
sary on each side between plates and 
ridge, making five sticks in all; seven 
were much better. This distributed the 
weight of roof-poles, sods and clay more 
evenly. An intermediate gable-work of 
identical construction—but not blocked 
against weather as the outer ends had 
to be—could be built across the interior 
where the partition between living-room 
and bedrooms came. Long purlines with 
this halfway support could carry a heavy 
roof across a living-room span of twelve 
to sixteen feet without sagging, and with- 
out any supporting post except behind 
(or hidden within) the partition. In a 
long log stable or barn it was easier 
still. Such intermediate gabling could 
be put across over every division be- 


tween double stalls. The posts to which 
the stall partitions were fastened fur- 
nished the necessary support. These posts 
were not sunk in the earth, but placed 


on a broad flat footer. Such a roof would 


Note the sod roof and rough corners of the poplar poles. 
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An example of eastern European construction is this log house built near Seba, Alberta in 1923, 
The builder, Klimear Bojarczuk, was from Stryjowka, Poland, and arrived at Seba with $140. He 


purchased eight acres at $40 down and used the rest of his capital to build this house. 


use of short logs with vertical dividers. 


bear any conceivable load that could be 
put upon it. 


If a sod roof was of a steep pitch, a 
biggish pole would be run along the 
eaves, thick enough to butt the roof- 
poles and the bottom course of sod 
against it, which thus furnished a stay 
for the rest. If not so steep, a smaller 
pole could hold the sod, and the roof- 
poles—which were not nailed—would 
be held in place by the superincumbent 
weight. Small straight poles about three 
inches thick were used for roof-poles. 
Fire-killed dry ones, being lighter, were 
preferred. From beginning to end hardly 
a nail would be used; the walls inter- 
locked themselves. When all was com- 
>vlete it made a marvellous difference in 
the finished appearance of a house to 
saw off the ends of all protruding rafters, 
roof-poles and corners. I knew men who 
dwelt for years with all these sticking 
out at varying lengths just as they were 
built. I have never been able to compre- 
hend how they could stand it. 


Some log houses I have seen were 
manifestly labours of love, marvels of 
beautiful workmanship, often built with 
nothing but an axe for a tool-kit. I re- 


call one built by an old bachelor French- 


Note his 


Canadian from Quebec. The only nails 
in the thing were in the door and pos- 
sibly to hold the floor down. Everything 
inside and out was peeled and hewn. 
His very roof-poles were individually 
peeled, between 150 and 200 of them! 
The floor was of puncheons—small sticks 
of not more than six inches diameter, 
split and hewn smooth on the flat side. 
Even the hinges of old Joe’s door were 
home-made of wood; two bulging knots 
or elbows with inch holes bored through 
the protruding parts, and a thin, stiff 
rod of spruce running through both and 
equalizing the strain. They were well 
greased and worked silently and effi- 
ciently. That house, fresh from his hand 
as I saw it in 1895, should have been 
placed in a museum. 

The Russian settlers also did some 
very fine work, but their log houses fol- 
lowed a radically different principle. So 
far as logs were concerned, they made 
no pretence either of hunting up what 
we should have termed good logs, nor 
of erecting them in similar fashion. Their 
logs were big straight green poles—four 
er five inches thick was ample. They 
were peeled in June (when such things 
must be done to make a good job) and 
built up with sufficient space between 
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them to admit one’s hand. A long un- 
broken span of wall would be stiffened 
once, perhaps twice, with pegs driven 
into auger-holes above and below. In 
this condition, the whole erection from 
ground to peak was left for a year to dry 
thoroughly. When dry the logs were 
completely covered beyond sight or sus- 
picion with well-mixed mud containing 
a liberal mixture of coarse grass. This 
was “keyed” between the logs into a 
combined and homogeneous mass, pre- 
cisely as a plasterer keys his plaster be- 
hind the lath. A thatched roof was the 
next feature. The thatch was likewise 
of the coarse rushy slough grass, bound 
into even bundles and pegged down. The 
structure was entirely without nails, 
except possibly in the making of the 
door. 


Cold was unknown in such a build- 
ing for the stove was actually a brick 
oven, on the top of which (in the earlier 
days) the inmates slept. Had ventilation 
received equal attention, such dwellings 
would have been almost beyond criti- 
cism as winter homes. But the one tiny 
half-sash window was_ hermetically 
sealed for the winter by strips of paper 
pasted over every joint. The Russian boys 
were outdoors more, which was a 
healthy counterbalance, but the mother 


and the small girls commonly bore com- 
plexions the colour of putty. 


Something of the feeling behind old 
Joe’s masterpiece came over me when | 
had a log building on my hands. The 
thought of a bee, with all the painstak- 
ing detail which I loved being turned 
over to uninterested outsiders, was not 
merely distasteful but abhorrent. As 
strength increased and _ experience 
widened I realized my own capability to 
handle these matters without assistance. 
I decided to reserve them for myself as 
a pastime job for the long summer eve- 
nings after a broiling day. A man in 
his twenties could tackle weights that 
would have baffled the lad of eighteen. 
I had moreover learned many cunning 
methods of avoiding the crude strains 
of a straight lift. 


I suppose my inner feeling was the 
constructive urge, the old creative joy of 
the craftsman who made something with 
his own hands, that consummation which 
the piece-and-pattern worker, standing 
before a belt conveyor, one of an army, 
a mere cog or pin in a huge imponder- 
able machine, cannot achieve. To me 
it brought with it a sense of spiritual 
content second only to the supreme joy 
of handling a plough in the conquest of 
the virgin wilderness. 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH 


The rush over the snow to the Yukon by the Edmonton route is at its height. 
Parties are arriving by twenties and thirties on everv train and hurrying forwarc 
to take advantage of the last snow, which is gradually, but steadily disappear- 
ing. The main street is now in a state of semi-slush and the strings of loaded 
flat sleighs travel along the side in preference to the centre where the travelling 
is heavier. In the open the snow is soft and commencing to settle. 


A walk through the bluffs in the vicinity of the Hudson's Bay Company and 
McDougall & Secord’s stores reveals the fact that literally “the woods are full 
of them.’’ Around the bluffs are clustered tents and tepees while bare patches 
on the ground, from which the snow is thawed, show where some passing pilgrim 
made his transient home. In the open all is activity and life. Loaded flat sleds 
are everywhere and the work of packing and collecting their outfits is being 
pushed by every party with all possible speed. The open space offered by the 
trace track is utilized for breaking horses, both to ride and drive, and the scene 
it offers is not only lively, but amusing—to the spectator. 


The warm weather of the past week has greatly facilitated the work of 
packing and a great number of parties were enabled to complete their final arrange- 
ments, and as a result, a large exodus took place on Tuesday. All day long the 
streets were filled with loaded flat sleighs and bobs pulling out on their journey 


At least 50 left on Tuesday alone. 
—Edmonton Bulletin, March 3, 1898 
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John Edward Harriott 
Chief Factor 


By 
J. E. A. MACLEOD 


The decades of the 1830's and 1840's were the central portion of what was 
probably the greatest period of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Following the mer- 
ger and reorganization of 1821, under the organizing genius of Governor Simp- 
son, the Company held undisputed sway over a large part of a continent, untroubled 
alike by the earlier commercial competition and the later pressure resulting from 
the Canadian desire for Western expansion. During this period, the pyincipal 
figure among its officers in the great Saskatchewan District, after John Rowand of 
Edmonton, was his son-in-law, John Edward Harriott. 


Harriott was born in London, Eng- 
land, in 1797, his mother being a sister 
of John Peter Pruden, for many years an 
officer of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Probably owing to this connection, he 
entered the Company's service as an 
apprentice clerk at the early age of 
twelve years. 

Possibly Harriott’s family connection 
with the Company was closer than that 
through Pruden. On October 22nd, 1792, 
a marriage took place at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, London, between Eliza- 
beth Harriott and one John Hindsley of 
Ellerton, Yorkshire, and the bride was 
supposed by their descendants to have 
been the daughter of a Hudson's Bay 
Company's Officer. However, there is not 
in any published material, any mention 
of an earlier Harriott in the Company's 
service and the supposition may be 
based upon the connection with the Com- 
pany through Pruden 


The young apprentice clerk came to oxi 

the Bay in the summer of 1809 on the Chief Factor Harriot, after his retirement. 
Company's ship Aing George. He spent 

the first season, probably, at York Fac- and his place was taken by Chief Factor 
tory and the next two years there, or John Stuart. In 1816-17, during his ser- 
somewhere on the Saskatchewan. From Vice at Carlton, Harriott’s apprenticeship 
outfit 1813-14 until that of 1826-27—-with @™ded and he became a full clerk. The 
one interruption while a member of the author of the biographical note on Har- 


Bow River Expedition—he was at Fort tiott in the appendix he Robertson Letters 


Carlton During all this period, his quotes from an unnamed source, the 
uncle, John Peter Pruden, was in charge statement that Harriott, in 1818, was a 
of this post, except for the season 1824 promising and interested young man who 
Z5, when he was absent on sick leave H. B. Rec. Soc. Pub. Vol. Il. 216. 

Vr. Macleod ha lone much in preserving the history of I/berta Ile helped orga he ¢ gar 
Hlistor 1 ociely nm 19245 and served as its president nd strongest supporter during ts existence n the 
1920 He has also made a study of Piegan Post on the Bow River. 
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spoke fluent Cree and was much beloved 
by the natives. 


Harriott was selected as one of the 
eight clerks to take part in the Bow 
River Expedition of 1822-23 under the 
command of Chief Factor Donald Mc- 
Kenzie and Chief Trader John Rowand. 
During this expedition, Harriott led a 
party to the Marias River in the present 
state of Montana, a territory towards 
which the American traders were ad- 
vancing. His selection to lead this party 
as well as his inclusion in the personnel 
of the important Bow River Expedition 
would indicate that he was well thought 
of by his superiors. 


While Harriott was at Carlton, the post 
was visited by Captain (afterwards Sir 
John) Franklin, on the first of his ill- 
fated expeditions. Franklin with some 
of his party spent ten days at Carlton 
on his way north and mentioned Harriott 
several times in his Narrative? On one 
occasion Harriott gave Franklin and his 
officers a demonstration of buffalo run- 
ning. 

Harriott’s first command was at Fort 
Assiniboine on the Athabasca River 
north-west of Edmonton. This post, built 
in 1823, had increased in importance 
after Governor Simpson, in 1824, made 
it the northern terminus of a pack trai! 
from Edmonton in order to save time and 
perscnnel on the trip from York Factory 
to the Pacific’. Previous to Harriott's 
command, it had been in charge of such 
well known officers as Chief Trader 
Joseph Felix Rocque, Chief Factor Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, and Chief Trader Mc- 
Millan. In 1824 it had been transferred 
from the Lesser Slave Lake to the Sas- 
skatchewan District of which Rowand 
was then in charge. 

Harriott remained at this post for 
two outfits, 1826-27 and 1827-28. Edward 
Ermatinger, in his Journal o/ the York Fae- 
tory Express’, stated that Harriott joined 


and 1828. On the first occasion he went 
to York Factory, while on the second he 
went only as far as Edmonton House, 
of which he apparently was in charge 
during Rowand's absence at the meeting 
of the Council of the Northern Depart 
ment of Rupert’s Land. At the Council 
of 1828, Harriott was transferred to the 


Columbia District and was appointed to 
Columbia 


command the brigade from 


Edmonton to Fort Vancouver. In the 
appointments for 1828-29, Harriott’s 
name appears only in the general Colum- 
bia list, but in the minutes of the next 
year, his name is in the New Caledonia 
list as Chief Trader, a rank to which he 
had been promoted in 1829. Harriott 
apparently stayed west of the mountains 
for these two years; but he was present 
by invitation as a Chief Trader at the 
meeting of the Council at York Factory 
in July, 1830. At that meeting he was 
again appointed to the Columbia District 
and was second in command to Chief 
Factor McLoughlin at Fort Vancouver. 


Harriott married his cousin, Margaret 
Pruden, and a daughter, Margaret, was 
born to them west of the mountains in 
1830. Harriott’s trip east in that year, 
on which he was accompanied by his 
wife and infant daughter, was a tragic 
one. Mrs. Harriott was lost in the moun- 
tains and no trace of her was found, nor 
could any information be obtained of 
what happened to her. Possibly the cause 
of the tragedy may have been that Mrs. 
Harrictt was mentally deranged. Ina 
letter dated Stuart's Lake, 27th February, 
1829, Chief Factor William Connolly 
wrote to Governor Simpson: ‘Mr. Har- 
riott arrived here on 6th January and 
on the 20th Waccan made his appear- 
ance and brought the information that 
Harriott’s wife whem he had left at 
Alexandria was raging mad. I had to 
allow him to go to her with two men to 
assist him.’ The infant Margaret was 
kept alive with difficulty until the party 
reached Edmonton. Apparently she lived 
for scme time at her grandfather Pruden’'s 
at Carlton for in a letter to his brother- 
in-law, John MacLeod, written in 1832 
Harriott mentioned having there 
“my Dear Little Peggy." Years later 
Paul Kane tcold of the marriage at Ed- 
monton, on January 6, 1848, of Margaret 
and John Rowand, Junior, then in charge 
of Fort Pitt. The ceremony was per 
formed by Rev. R. T. Rundle and was 
followed by an evening of feasting and 
dancing till midnight. The 


seen 


next morn 
*fourney to the Polar Sea, W238 kd. WA 
Werk: Fur Trade and Kmpire, (George S 
Journal), 25-27 
Trans. 3rd Ser. bol. et seg 
Simpson's L928 Journey to the Columbia, HAR, Re 
Soc. Pub. Vol. A, 239 
“Arch. Can., Co. Macleod Papers 
W201, 313 
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the express on its way east both in 1827 


ing saw the commencement of the wed- 
ding journey to Fort Pitt by dog cariole 
with Paul Kane making the trip with 
them‘. Harriott was at that time in tem- 
porary charge at Edmonton, Chief Factor 
Rowand being on furlough. Margaret and 
her husband lived at Fort Pitt until 1858, 
when John Rowand, Junior, retired to Red 
River and built the residence known as 
Silver Heights. After Rowand's death 
in 1865, his widow married Captain 
Hugh S. Donaldson, and died at Winni- 
peg on September 3, 1893. Until recently 
three granddaughters of hers were liv- 
ing in Calgary. When the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board erected a cairn 
at Fort Assiniboine, one of them, the late 
Mrs. Anthony, unveiled the tablet. 


In 1832 Harriott was appointed to the 
new Piegan Post on the upper Bow River, 
which revlaced Rocky Mountain House 
as a winter post. It was designed to meet 
the opposition for the trade with the 
Piegans on the part of the American 
traders on the Missouri>. Piegan Post, 
not being considered a success, was 
abandoned in January, 1834, and Rocky 
Mountain House reopened with Harriott 
in charge”. From that time till 1841, he 
remained at Rocky Mountain House dur- 
ing the winter seasons, spending the 
summers at Edmonton except when he 
went east with the brigade. On the 
20th of May, 1839, by resolution of the 
General Court at London, he was ap- 
pointed one of the three sheriffs of 
Rupert's Land. For outfit 1841-42, he 
was in charge of Edmonton House during 
the absence of Rowand with Governor 
Simpson on part of Simpson's journey 
around the world. After Rowand’s re- 


turn, Harriott was again in charge of 
Rocky Mountain House until he took his 


rotation of furlough in 1846. In that 
year he was promoted to Chief Factor. 

During outfit 1847-48, he again took 
Rowand's place at Edmonton, during the 
furlough of the latter. It was during this 
period that Paul Kane spent the winter 
at Edmonton on his return journey from 
the Pacific and saw the marriage of John 
Rowand Junior and Margaret Harriott. 
From 1848 to 1853 when he availed him- 
self of his rotation of furlough, Harriott 
was in charge of Rocky Mountain House, 
with the exception of outfit 1849-50 when 
he was appcinted to Pembina to try and 
check the illicit trade in furs carried on 
by free traders. 


Following his furlough of 1853-54, 
Harriott was granted leave of absence 
for 1854-55 and retired from the Com- 
pany’s service on June 1, 1855. In the 
meantime, in 1853, he had moved to Red 
River Settlement. 


Sometime in the 1830's Harriott mar- 
ried Ann (Nancy) Rowand, daughter of 
Chief Factor John Rowand. Rundle, in his 
unpublished journal, states that he bap- 
tised Harriott’s infant daughter on Sun- 
day, November 8th, 1840, at Edmonton”’. 


I have found a record of only one 

daughter, Rachel Harriott, the second 
‘Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of 
Vorth America, 385. 

6, supra. 

°H. B. Archives, Piegan Post and Rocky Mountain 
House Journal 1833-34, Jan. 8, 1834. A photostat 


of part of this Journal has been kindly given me 
by the Company's London office. 
Nov. 8, 1940. 


The ruins of Rocky Mountain House can be 
seen on the banks of the Saskatchewan River 
in this photo taken in Sept. 1886. Two of the 
chimneys have been preserved as a historic site. 
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wife of Thomas Bunn, son of Dr. John 
Bunn of the Red River Settlement. The 
church records of St. Albert, Alberta, 


contain a record of the birth in 1842 of 
“J. Ed. Harriott, a son of Sieur John Har- 
riott and Nancy Rowand.” The late Chief 
Factor Roderick McFarlane, in his ap- 
pendix to Mair’s book Through the Mac- 
kenzie basin, mentions John Edward Har- 
riott as among the Mackenzie River col- 
lectors of natural history specimens in 
terms which would imply that J. E. Har- 
riott, the younger, was at one time in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and was still living in 1908, when the 
book was written. 


Nancy Harriott died July 8th, 1850. 
The biographical note previously referred 
to gives the year of her death as 1851, 
but John Rowand, in a letter to Henry 
Fisher, gives the precise date. On Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, Harriott married his third 
wife, Frances Bunn, daughter of Thomas 
Bunn and his third wife, Phoebe Sin- 
clair. The officiating clergyman was the 
Rev. William Cochran, Missionary. In 
the marriage certificate, which is in the 
records of the Parish of St. Andrew's, 
Winnipeg, Harriott is described as “John 
Edward Harriott, Esq., Chief Factor of 
the Hon. H.B. Company's service; now 
residing in Red River Settlement.” 


As a Chief Factor of the Company, 
Harriott was a member of the Council 
of the Northern Department of Rupert's 
Land. The published minutes of the 
Council show that he attended by invita- 
tion three meetings of the Council as a 
Chief Trader before his promotion to 
Chief Factor. After his removal to the 
Red River Settlement he became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Assiniboia. At the 
meeting of 20th September, 1859, ‘“hav- 
ing presented his commission, he was 
sworn as a Councillor of Assiniboia in 
the usual manner.” Previously, on 20th 
May, 1847, he had attended by invita- 
tion and at two meetings on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1848, sat as a Councillor of 
Rupert's Land. After the meeting at which 
he was sworn in, the minutes published 
in Dr. Oliver's book'' show him as at- 
tending eleven out of twenty-four meet- 
ings in the years 1860 to 1864 inclusive, 
the last meeting attended by him being 
on May 4th, 1864. From 1862 on, his 
name was listed after those of the 
Governor, the Bishop, the Recorder, and 
Dr. Cowan and he appears to have taken 


an active part in the proceedings of 
Council. 


After his retirement to the Red River 
Settlement, Harriott built and resided in 
a stone house on the banks of the Red 
River, below St. Andrews. An unidentified 
contributor to Harper’s Magazine for 
February, 1861, who had visited Red 
River the previous year, gives quite a 
charming picture of Harriott’s house, its 
furnishings, his way of life, and, inci- 
dentally, of Harriott himself: 

“Mr. Harriott’s residence is built of lime- 

stone, quarried from the native rock, and 
within and without was planned by its 
owner. A few well-selected books, house 
plants in the windows, choice engravings 
on the walls, riding whips and guns in the 
hall, tobacco jar and pipes on the side table, 
a melodian and accordian and music box 
in the room which New Englanders call a 
parlor, tell the story of how the pleasant 
summer days and the long winter nights 
are whiled away, and how a life of exposure 
and adventure and toil is rounded with rest 
and calm and domestic peace. 


“One pleasant afternoon our host ordered 
his carriage to the door, and drove us to the 
Stone Fort. The horses were a gay pair, 
and whirled their load down the gravelled 
walk and over the bridge and along the 
road at a pace that needed a strong hand 
on the reins. The carryall was of a soberer 
sort imported from England by way of Hud- 
son's Bay and York Factory, and of a pat- 
tern not now in use here or there—low, 
heavy wheels, thick, substantial whiffle- 
trees, high dashboard, and a body like that 
of the carriages of well-to-do English squires 
half a century ago.’’!” 

The last activity of Harriott of which 
we have a record was his giving evi- 
dence in the famous case of Connelly 
versus Woolrich'*. The main point in- 
volved in this case was the validity of the 
marriage in 1803 of William Connelly, 
then a youthful employee of the North 
West Company and later a successful 
officer of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and Susanne Pas-de-nom, daughter of a 
Cree Chief. Lacking the services of a 
clergyman or even a magistrate at the 
far northern post of Rat River in the 
Athabasca country in those early days, 
the marriage had been celebrated in ac- 
cordance with the Cree usages and cus- 
toms. The pair lived a happy and faith- 
ful married life, highly respected by their 
fellow officers until Connelly’s retirement 


in 1831. They reared a family of six, 

"The Can. North West, ete. Publications, Arch 
Can. No, 9. 

'2Quoted Healey: Women of Red River, 162, 163. 
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one of whom became Lady Douglas, wife 
of the First Governor of British Columbia. 
On his retirement, Connelly returned to 
his native Province of Quebec and lived 
for about a year with his wife and 
several children. In 1832, he married his 
distant relative, Julia Woolrich and sent 
Susanne to a convent in Red River. 


On his death, Connelly left his entire 
estate to Julia Woolrich and their two 
children. After the death of Susanne, 
John Connelly, the eldest son, sued to 
recover one-twelfth of his father’s estate 
en the ground that, despite the will, one- 
half of his father’s estate had passed to 
his mother by virtue of the Quebec law 
ef community of property. Mr. Justice 
Monk gave judgment for the plaintiff and 
in the course of a long and interesting 
decision, quoted the evidence of some 
of the witnesses, including that of Har- 
riott, whom he cescribed as a man of 
education and long and varied ex- 
perience in the North West regions. Har- 
riott’s evidence, while admitting that 
there were irregular relations between 
Company men and native girls, was 
strongly in favour of the validity of 
Connelly’s marriage and volunteered the 
information that one of his own mar- 
riages had been of the same kind, doubt- 
less that with the ill-fated Margaret 
Pruden. This case was finally decided 
in favor of the plaintiff. 


In his testimeny in Connelly vs. 
Woolrich'', Harriott stated that he had 
lived in the Hudson's Bay territory from 
1809 to September, 1864. This would 


seem to bear out the statement in Rich's 
biographical note that Harriott, in later 
life, removed from Red River to Montreal, 
though his evidence in this case was 
taken under a Rogatory Commission at 
Fort Garry on June 13th, 1865. Harriott 
died in Montreal on February 7th, 1866, 


and was buried from St. George’s Church 
in that city on February 9th. 


There are a number of Harriott’s let- 
ters among the MacLeod Papers in the 
Public Archives of Canada and in the 
British Columbia Archives. The penman- 
ship and style are remarkably good for 
one who left civilization at such an early 
age and speak highly for the self-edu- 
cation obtained by him under difficult 
circumstances. 


Father De Smet, the Jesuit missionary 
from Oregon, visited Harriott at Rocky 
Mountain House from the 4th to the 3lst 
October, 1845. This accomplished mis- 
sionary speaks very highly of Harriott, 
describing him as being among the most 
amiable gentlemen he had ever had the 
pleasure of meeting'’. Rev. Robert Ter- 
rill Rundle, the first Wesleyan missionary 
on the Western prairies, mentioned Har- 
rott in his journal and always in the 
warmest terms. On his first visit to Rocky 
Mountain House in March, 1841, Harriott 
acted as his interpreter. When leaving 
Rundle wrote: ‘The personal kindness 
shown to me by him, as well as the 
assistance he rendered me in furthering 
the object of my mission deserves my 
warmest commendation.”'® In August, 
1843, Rundle used a baptismal service 
translated into Cree by Harriott and was 
helped by Harriott in preparing a Cree 
translation of the New Testament. Many 
times he speaks of Harriott as his ‘kind 
friend” and his “tried friend.” 


From his record in the company’s 
service, from his letters and from the 
testimony of his frends, John Edward 
Harriott would appear to have been not 
only a good trader and an able company 
officer but also a cultured and kindly 
gentleman. 


bid at pp. 229, 230. 
De Smet: Oregon Missions, 1847 Ed., 166. 
April 1, 1841. 


CALGARY TRIES ELECTRICITY 


Calgary—Monday night the electric light steamed up and the stores and 


shops were lighted with it for the first time. 


first, but increased somewhat in power. 


It did not seem very brilliant at 


Still a number of patrons do not appear 


satisfied, and some of the merchants kept their lamps burning as well as the 


electric light. 


Mr. McMillan says that the power will be greatly increased and 
it will be found quite equal to the necessities. 
in the matter till it has had a sufficient trial 


At any rate, it is not fair to judge 
—Calgary Tribune, Oct. 7, 1887. 
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How the Bible Came to the Cree 


BRUCE PEEL 


In the mid-nineteenth century the Cree nation lived in scattered bands 
throughout a broad belt of woodlands stretching from James Bay westward to the 


Rockies. They were a people without a written language until the ingenuity of 
the Rev. James Evans provided them with a script. The invention of the Cree 
syllabary gave an impetus to the work of translating the Scriptures and other 
devotional literature into Cree and other Indian dialects throughout the Canadian 


James Evans was not the first mis- 
sionary to reduce an Indian language 
to written form, but whereas mest other 
missionary-philologists had used the 
Roman alphabet,? Evans used symbols 
to represent syllables and produced a 
script so simple that any unlettered 
Indian could master it within days. Thus 
the Indians could teach one another, 
and the knowledge of Cree syllabic 
spread from band to band. Missionary 
work among a scattered and nomadic 
people was understandably slow, but 
with the invention of the syllabic script 
the missionary could extend the in- 
fluence of his teachings far beyond his 
missionary station. 

Mr. Evans," invented the Cree syllabic 
script in 1840 within a few months cf 
his appointment by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society of England to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of missions for 
the Hudson's Bay territories. He used 
a variety of triangles, angles, and pot- 
hooks (at first ten in number, but later 
reduced to nine) each with four posi- 
tions—up, down, left, and right—to 
depict the thirty-six open vowel sounds 
which largely constitute the musical 
language of the Cree. Thus, an acute 
angle with open angle up, down, left, 
and right represented “pay, pe, po, pah”’ 
respectively. In addition to these sym- 
bols, Evans used a number of accent- 
like marks to indicate consonants used 
as terminals. The use of each of the 
nine symbols in four different positions 
gave the syllabary a mnemonic quality 
which helps to explain its success. 


The new superintendent of missions 
established his headquarters near Nor- 
way House north of Lake Winnipeg, and 


Northwest. In this paper it is proposed to tell something of the work of the trans- 
lators and printers who provided the Cree with a literature.’ 


Rev. james Evans invented the Cree syllabic 
script in 1840. The simple characters did much 
to assist early missionaries in translating the 
Scriptures. 


‘Bibliographical details about the volumes mentioned 
in this article may be found in the following biblio- 
graphies: Pilling, J. C. Bibliography of the Algon- 
quin languages. (U.S. Bureau of Ethnology. v. 13. 
Washington, 1891); Peel, B. B. A bibliography of 
the Prairie Provinces to 1953. (Toronto, ¢c1956). 
\ listing of translations into Indian dialects may 
also be found in the following: Maclean, John. 
Canadian savage folk. (Toronto, 1896) p. 532-540. 
2In New England as early as 1654 the Rev. John 
Eliot published A primer or catechism in the Mas- 
sachusetts Indian language. A few years later a 
Recollet priest, Father le Clereq, stationed in the 
Gaspe area invented a system of hieroglyphs for the 
Miemac. This system of writing was apparently 
used by these Indians for two centuries. 

‘There are several accounts of James Evans and 
his work among the Indians. One of the earliest 
is John Maclean’s James Evans, inventor of the 
syllabic system of the Cree languages. This article 
is largely based on the following: Burwash, 


Nathaniel. “The gift to a nation of written lan- 
guage.” (Royal Society of Canada. Translations. 


3rd ser. v. 5, sect. 2, 1911. p. 3-21.) 


Wr. Peel is immediate past president of the Society and Librarian of the Rutherford Memorial Library 
at University of Alberta. He is author of “A Bibliography of the Prairie Provinces to 1953.” 
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it was here, at Rossville Mission, that 
the first page of print in Western Canada 
came off the press. 


The history of printing has no more 
fascinating page than that which de- 
scribes how Evans improvised type from 
the lead lining of tea chests, printer's 
ink from Jamp chimney soot mixed with 
sturgeon oil, and a press from a fur 
bailer. The first printing of this home- 
made press was recorded by Evans on 
November 11, 1840, three hundred copies 
of the hymn “Jesus my all to Heaven 
has gone.” By the following June, 
Evans’ crude press had turned out 5,000 
pages of printing including a hundred 
copies of a 16-page hymn book. This 
was the first book published in Western 
Canada. A short time later another 
edition of twenty pages was printed.* 


Through the endeavours of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society a small press, 
some type, and a supply of paper were 
sent to Rossville from England in 1842.° 
Many of the products of the Rossville 
press were single sheets, or at most leaf- 
lets, containing such devotional items as 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the first chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, a catechism, and a 
sermon or two. More ambitious works 
were the Gospel According to St. John, 
which was printed in three or four edi- 
tions between 1851 and 1857, and the 
Epistles turned out in 1857. The last 
edition of St. John ran to seventy-five 
pages, the largest volume printed at 
Rossville. A complete calendar of the 
imprints of the Rossville Mission press 
during its active years between 1840 and 
1857 will probably never be compiled 
because of the ephemeral nature of many 
of the items. Moreover, the tepee life 
of the nomadic Cree, for whom the litera- 
ture of the Rossville Press was intended, 
makes it impossible that any rare item 
should ever turn up in basement or attic 


In the early years Mrs. Evans is said 
to have helped her husband as composi- 
tor and binder, but by 1844 a small 
group of assistants had been brought 
together, who, in addition to teaching 
in the mission school, aided in the task 
of operating the press, and particularly 
in supplying the press with material to 
print by translating devotional litera- 
ture into Cree. The co-workers were 
four in number; Rev. William Mason and 


three men with native blood, H. B. Stein- 
hauer, John Sinclair, and Peter Erasmus. 
The crowning achievement of this group 
was the translation of the Bible into Cree 
syllabic published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London in 1861. 


Meanwhile other missionaries were 
publishing translation in Cree in both 
the Roman alphabet and the syllabic 
script. 


After the Rossville group, the most 
active of the early translators were 
Archdeacon James Hunter and his wife 
Jane. This Church of England mis- 
sionary came from England to a station 
at The Pas on the Saskatchewan River 
in 1844, and resided there until 1852. 
After the death of his first wife, Hunter 
married a daughter of the country, Jane 
Ross, in 1848. She was a valuable as- 
sistant in his work as a translator since 
she had been fluent in Cree from child- 
hood. Her father was Donald Ress, the 
factor in charge of Norway House. It 
is said that Ross and his wife helped 
Evans learn the Cree language when 
the latter first established his mission 
two miles from the post. 


The Hunters were therefore familiar 
with the syllabic system Evans had in- 
vented, but most of their dozen or more 
translations were printed in the Roman 
alphabet. They may have been uncon- 
vinced of the superiority of syllabic as 
a written language for unlettered natives 
or they may have been too conservative 
to adopt Evans’ innovation. 


‘This edition was reprinted in 1954 in Toronto as 
Facsimile Publication No. 4 of the Bibliographical 
Society of Canada in Toronto. Archdeacon Ray- 
mond B. Horsefield of Flin Flon, who supplied an 
English translation of this facsimile reprint, is 
quoted in the foreword as saying that Evan's syntax 
was poor as he used plural nouns with = singlar 
verbs and got lost among the complicated forms 
of the Cree verb. 


The Rev. Egerton R. Young stated that the Society 
also supplied £500 toward the erection of a  print- 
ing-house. (See Pilling, p. 186). After the death 
of Evans in 1846, Rev. Wm. Mason was in charge 
at Rossville until 1854. In that year the Society 
turned the missions in the Hudson Bay territories 
over to the Canadian Wesleyans, and Mason, who 
was English by birth, resigned and 
Church of England. 
Factory. 


joined the 
He was then stationed at York 
For the next few years the Rev. Thomas 
Hurlburt) was superintendent at’) Rossville, and_ it 
was under his direction that the last) publications 
appeared, The British and Foreign Public Society 
supplied the paper for the 1857 publications of the 
Rossville press. 
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The Hunters’ translations were printed 
in England and bore the imprint of such 
venerable organizations for literary pro- 
pagation as the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, The Church Missionary Society, 
and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In 1853 appeared a small 
booklet containing the Creed and the Ten 
Commandments, and another volume, a 
translation of Matthew's Gospel. Two 
years later the Hunters published trans- 
lations of St. John, St. Mark, First Epistle 
of St. John, the Book of Common Prayer, 
Faith and Duty of a Christian, and a 
catechism. The Epistle and the cate- 
chism were the work of Mrs. Hunter. In 
1856 the Hunters re-issued in Cree syl- 
labic two of their publications, the 
Epistle, and Portions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In 1858 the Faith and Duty 
of a Christian also re-appeared in Cree 
syllabic. The last of Archdeacon 
Hunter's translations to be published 
was the Book of Psalms in 1876. About 
the same date second editions of several 
of Hunter’s works appeared. 


Mrs. Hunter, with the help cf Peter 
Erasmus" of Rossville Mission, translated 
about a hundred hymns into Cree. These 
appeared originally as an appendix to the 
Book of Common Prayer. The collection 
was first published as a separate volume 
in 1886. About the same year the ccl- 
lection was changed from the Roman 
alphabet to the syllabic script and pub- 
lished with ihe following title “A Cree 
hymn book for the use of the Christian 
Indians in the missions of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society in Northwest 
America.” In 1888 two Alberta mis- 
sionaries, Rev. John McDougall and Rev. 
E. B. Glass, collaborated to bring out 
another hymn book based on the latter. 

At the same time as the Hunters were 
busy with their translations, other mis- 
sionaries in the region of James Bay 
further to the east were using the sylla- 
bic to translate devotional literature. 

In 1851 a young Church of England 
missionary disembarked from the annual 
supply ship at Moose Factory to begin 
what would be many years of devoted 
service to the natives of a vast region 


Rev 


John Horden, later Bishop of 
Moosonee, worked among the Swampy 
Cree, the Ojibway, and the Eskimo. He 
published more than a score of books 
in these languages, but for the purpose of 
this paper our interest is confined to 


his work as a translator and printer in 
the Cree language. 


Horden learned of the syllabic system 
from a Wesleyan missionary, George 
Barnley, and quickly adapted it to the 
dialect of the Muskegon or Swampy Cree. 
The missionary had no intention of enter- 
ing the printing trade when he sent a 
manuscript of Portions of the Book of 
Common Prayer in Cree syllabic to Eng- 
land with a request that it be printed 
and the volumes sent out to Moose Fac- 
tory on the supply ship the following 
year. Instead of the printed book the 
Church Missionary Society sent him a 
press and some type. Horden knew noth- 
ing about printing, but he set to work 
during the next winter and by the spring 
of 1854 was able to present a copy to 
every district Indian who could read. 


All of Horden's later translations, in- 
cluding those in Cree, were printed in 
England, with the exception of a volume 
containing the four Gospels printed at 
Moose Factory in 1859. 


The first Roman Catholic missionaries 
to make use of the Cree syllabic system 
were stationed at Moose Factory and 
Albany. Father Jean Laverlochere, 
O.M.I., began translating prayers and 
hymns into Swampy Cree, but the manu- 


script was incomplete when he was 
stricken with palsy in 1851. After he 
left the country, his successor, Father 


Andre Garin, completed the manuscript 
with the help of Mrs. Corcoran, wife of 
the factor at Albany. ‘Catechisme, 
recueil de prieres et de cantinques a 
l‘usage des sauvages d’ Albany, (Baie d’ 
Hudson)’ was printed in Montreal in 
1854. Two years later Garin published 
a selection of prayers, and in 1859 a 
translation of sermons by Monseigneur 
Baraga. 


The first Roman Catholic missionary 
to translate devotional works into the 
Prairie Cree dialect was the Rev. Jean 
Baptiste Thibault, vicar-general of the 
Diocese of St. Boniface which at that time 
stretched to the Rocky Mountains. In 
Alberta he is remembered as the founder 


‘Erasmus, born at Red River in’ 1833, half 
Danish, half-Cree. He accompanied his friend Stein 
hauer to Lac la Biehe and Whitefish Lake. He 
acted a vuide to Dr. Heetor 1857-59, and 
was an interpreter at the signing of Indian Treaty 
No. 6 in 1876.) It was Erasmus who carried the 
the Lake 


He lived to be over ninety years of age. 
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A facsimile of Rev. Evans’ book shows the Cree syllabic type which he made from the lead 
An English translation is printed below them. 


lining of tea chests in the early 1840's. 


of the mission at Lac Ste. Anne in 1844. 
Father Thibault published in Roman type 
a collection of prayers, hymns, and the 
catechism in 1855 at Montreal. Two 
years later, in 1857, he republished it 
in Cree syllabic. Father Thibault was 
by this time living in Lower Canada, 
and as he had the same publisher as 
Garin, it is certain that he was in- 
fluenced by the latter’s adoption of the 
syllabic script. 


In 1858 Rev. William Mason and his 
wife, Sophia, sailed from York Factory 
for England carrying with them a 
precious manuscript, the Bible in Cree 
syllabic. In England they revised and 
edited the manuscript, and saw it 
through the press. In 1859 the New Test- 
ament was completed and published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Two years later the whole Bible was 
printed by the Society. 


The title-page of the Bible, and earlier 
that of the New Testament, bore but one 
name as translator, William Mason. 
There was much criticism of this, par- 
ticularly in Methodist circles in Canada, 
because Henry B. Steinhauer and John 
Sinclair had translated the Bible, or at 
least had made a preliminary draft 


Mason must have felt that his work in 
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revising and editing the manuscript was 
sufficiently extensive to claim sole credit. 


The University of Alberta Library has 
a volume undoubtedly closely asso- 
ciated with the translation of the Bible. 
This is Howse’s ‘Grammar of the Cree 
language’ published in 1844. The fly 
leaf bears Mason's signature. Mason 
had this copy torn apart and interleaved 
with lined note paper. In the margins 
and on the note paper are Cree words 
and phrases changed from the Roman 
of the text into Cree syllabic. The words 
and phrases in syllabic were written 
with a fine pen in a neat hand. 


The British Museum Catalogue in its 
entry for the Cree Bible attributes it to 
“William Mason and cthers.” The “and 
others’’ includes besides Sinclair and 
Steinhauer, Mrs. Mason. Sinclair, the 
son of a fur trader and a Cree woman, 
translated the Old Testament from 
Genesis to Esther, and the New Testa- 
ment to the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Henry Bird Steinhauer’, a 
full-blooded Ojibway, was responsible 
for the books of the Bible from Job to 
Malachi, and from Acts to Revelations. 
It would seem that most or all of this 
work was carried on at the Rossville 
Mission during the 1840's. 
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According to a contemporary it was 


Mrs. Mason's interest in seeing the Bible 
in the tongue of her mother which 
brought about the completion of the 


great task. Sophia Mason was the half- 
breed daughter of Governor Thomas of 
Red River. She married Mason in 1844, 
and assisted her husband actively until 
her death in 1859. Her translaticn of 
Watt's Catechism was published in syl- 
labic about the time of her death. 


A revised edition of the Cree syllabic 
Bible was published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1908. Bishop 
Machray of Rupert's Land farmed the 
task out to several clergymen con- 
versant with Cree, but the work pro- 
gressed slowly. The bishop finally 
assigned the revision to Archdeacen J. 
A. Mackay* who was freed of cther duties 
so that he could spend six months of 
the year in England. He spent part of 
three years in translating and in check- 
ing the printers’ galley sheets. In 1904 
the revised New Testament appeared, 
the whole Bible four years later. The 
claim was made at the time of its pub- 
lication that the changes were so exten- 
sive as to make it practically a new 
translation. 


This was not Archdeacon Mackay’s 
first experience in translating. While 
stationed at Stanley Mission on the 
Churchill River in the early 1870's he 
printed a collection of prayers on a hand 
press. In London the Society fer the 


Promoting Christian Knowledge pub- 
lished a collection of psalms and hymns 
in 1877, and two years later ‘Family 
prayers for the use of the Cree Indians." 

Father Lacombe'’s first translation into 
Cree syllabic was “Le Nouveau Testa- 
ment... apre les quatre Evangelistes”’ 
printed in Montreal in 1872. Three years 
later his ‘Instructions . . . sur teute la 
doctrine Catholicque’’ appear, and in 
1886 a collection of prayers. 

This survey of a half century of Cree 
translations may be concluded by listing 
two books of the Bible printed on mis- 
sion presses in Western Canada. In 
1896 the Gospel according to Saint Mark 
was published at the Church of England 
mission at Athabasca Landing. The fol- 
lowing year the Epistle to the Romans 
was printed at “Oonikup, North West 
Territory.’ Perhaps some reader of the 
Alberta Historical Review can tell me 
the location and modern name of 
Oonikup. 
See Maclean, John. Henry B. Steinhauer, his work 
among the Cree Indians of the Western plains 
of Canada. (Toronto, 190-). Steinhauer and Sin- 
clair moved to Oxford House in 1850 to establish 
a mission. About 1854 Steinhauer came to Lac 

la Biche where he worked among the Indians. 
In 1857 he moved his converts to Whitefish Lake, 
and there he continued to give leadership until 
his death in December, 1884. 

Alexander Mackay came from a family long 
fur trade. He trained under 
Moosonee, and spent his life 
missionary mostly in northern 
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connected with the 
Bishop Horden of 
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Saskatchewan. 


HIGH RIVER ROUNDUP 


Lethbridge, June 7, 1887—-The cowboy meet at High River this year, says 


the Calgary Tribune, was the most opposing one that has been held in the country. 
Here was assembled one hundred and iwenty-five of the best horsemen it is pos- 
sible to imagine, each mounted on the most festive broncho that his rider could 
pick cut of his string of eight or ten. The broncho had done but little service 
since last fall, and when he was roped, saddled and mounted by his rider, whose 
large jingling spurs were driven into his flank or shoulder to see if there was 
any buck in him, the scene was interesting, and to see one hundred and twenty- 
five riders mounted on these gentle animals, who were making frantic efforts to 
displace their riders, was a scene not to be forgotten. Some of the ladies of the 
district attended the meet to witness the fun of the first day's camp and the 
numerous races that always take place. 

Mr. Geo. Lane of the North-west Cattle Co., was appointed commander-in- 
chief cf the forces and he chose his different captains and had everything ready 
for an early turnout on Monday morning. The country between Sheep Creek and 
High River was first to be scoured and the other districts in their turn. A more 


careful search of the country is to be made this year than ever before, and it is 
expected that the brand of the calves will be much larger than in any former year 
of the country’s history. 
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The Blackfeet and the Rebellion 


Experiences of an Agency Clerk in 1885 
By 
F. C. CORNISH 


I was a clerk in the head office of the Indian Department at Regina in 1885, 
and it fell to my lot to open the mail, index all the letters and hand them over 
to the accountant, who in turn examined them and dealt with them as he saw 
fit. One day, I went into his office and said: “I see the Indian Agent on the Black 
foot Reserve is asking for an assistant to look after the clerical work of the 
Agency.” Further, I said that the Indian Commissioner had told us in the general 
office that if we wanted promotion in the service, we should go out to the reserves 


and learn how to deal with the Indians. 
tion, I would be glad to accept it. 


missioner accordingly. 


At that time the Indian 
Commissioner the 
Hon. Edgar Dewdney, 
who was also Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North- 
West Territories. He only 
came to the office to sign 
letters at about closing 
time for the unsettled con- 
ditions in the West during 
the rebellion kept him in 
constant communication 
with Ottawa and all the 
officials throughout the 
West. 


The accountant kept his 
promise and the Commis- 
sioner called me into his 


office. ‘And so you want 
to go to the Blackfoot 
Agency to get scalped?”’ 
he said to me. I replied 
that I was acting on his 
advice. His answer was: 
“You can leave on to- 
night's train. 
your transportation.” 


I thanked him, went to pack up my 
belongings and left that night by the 
C.P.R. for Gleichen, a station some ten 
The divisional 


miles from the Agency. 


Ver Archdeacon Francis Cole 


Canada in 


erk at the Blackfoot Agency 


Mr. McGirr will give you 


Archdeacon Cornish, during a 


visit to Calgary in 1956. 


I said if no one else applied for the posi- 
He assured me that he would notify the Com- 


point was there at that 
time although the railway 
later moved it to Calgary. 


I went to the reserve as 
Agency clerk in May, 
1885, so my experiences 
amongst the Indians were 
more or less coloured by 
the activities of that time 
in the Canadian North- 
West. The Riel Rebellion 
of the half-breeds and 
Cree Indians was then 
underway and there was 
great anxiety to 
whether the Indians of 
Treaty Seven would join 
the rebels or remain loyal 
to Queen Victoria. 


While I had lived in 
Regina, my respect for 
the North-West Mounted 
Police was great and it 
increased as time went 
on. I had visited the bar- 


racks quite often and appreciated the 


kindness of Col. A. G. Irvine, the com- 


and Col. 


missioner, and that of the other officers 
whose names I can still remember: R. 
B. Deane, P. R. Neale, M. H. White-Fraser 
W. F. Sanders. 


Cornish, D.D., was born in South Wales in 1865 and came to western 
1685 as an employee for the Indian Department in Regina. 


The 


latter 


Later in the year he was appointed 
and then as agent for the Stonies and Sarcees west of Calgary. 


He became 


ugent for the Ojyibways near Fort Francis, but in 1896 he decided to leave the civil service to become an 


Inglican minister. He 
the century. 
He is 93 years old this year. 
published with their consent. 


served for a time in Saskatchewan belore taking a parish in Edmonton at the turn 
When he retired in 


1939, he moved to Victoria and now lives at 904 Falmouth Road. 
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His memoirs were prepared for the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary, and are 
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became police commissioner in Cal- 
gary. 

How well I can remember watching 
the gallant force through my bedroom 
window one very cold morning when, 
led by Colonel Irvine, they marched past 
on the road to Batoche where Louis Riel 
was encamped with his army of sup- 
porters. To a newcomer from the old 
sod, it was a sight to be remembered— 
a hundred brave and disciplined men, 
riding on splendid horses, clothed in 
their buffalo coats, and on the war path! 
Afterwards I saw them many times as 
they visited the Blackfoot Reserve, and 
was always impressed with their ap- 
pearance. 

Before the capture of Riel and while 
the struggle was in a fluid state, the 
officials on the Reserves had to do all 
in their power to keep the Indians in a 
peaceful frame of mind, and this was 
not an easy task. For example, in 
ordinary times only the squaws came for 
their rations of beef and flour, but dur- 
ing this particular time the male Indians 
did it, each bringing his rifle and a belt 
or two of cartridges with him. At that 
time the Blackfeet, Sarcees, Peigans and 
Bloods could have easily mustered a 
couple of thousand able-bodied males, 
well mounted, and with plenty of am- 
munition. Needless to say, the officials 
needed lots of patience and diplomacy. 


Much help was given by church mis- 
sionaries on the different reserves and 
notably by Rev. John McDougall of Mor- 
ley. He and his Stoney Indians did a 
lot of useful scouting for the government 
and were loyal toa man. Rev. Father 
Lacombe frequently visited the great 
Blackfoot chief Crowfoot and his tribe, 
and it was my duty to meet him at the 
railway siding and bring him down to 
the reserve and take him back on his 
return to Calgary. 


On the North Blackfoot Reserve was 
Archdeacon Tims, whose work and in- 
fluence cannot be over estimated. In 
each case, these men were masters of 
the Indian language and had won the 
trust and affection of the Indians. 


In the spring of 1885, while the rebel- 
lion was still on, the Blackfoot Indians 
gathered as they always did for their 
annual Sun Dance. One Sunday after- 
noon I rode up to the camp to see for 
myself what was going on. The issuer 
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of rations, Canning by name, went with 
me. He went to a friendly Indian's 
tepee, but the greeting was very cold. 
We decided that we were not wanted, 
so we jumped on our ponies and rode 
home. Next morning we discovered the 
reason for the cool reception. We were 
on our way to the cook house for break- 
fast when we noticed that the Indians 
had all returned to their respective vil- 
lages. What had happened? Ordinarily 
they would not have done so for some 
weeks. We discovered that they had 
received word of Riel’s capture hours 
before we did. They had scouts all the 
way from their reserve to the front of 
the fighting and were kept well informed 
of what was taking place. 


A description of the Agency build- 
ings of that day would be a good illustra- 
tion of the change that has come about 
in the passing years. The shack in which 
the agent and I lived was a very indif- 
ferent log building, chinked with mud, 
and with a roof of poles covered with 
sods and loose earth. This building, 
about 12 by 20 feet, was divided into 
two rooms. One was the agent's bed- 
room while the other was one in which 
I slept on a cot, but which served as the 
office as well. Here the business was 
transacted and as the Indians came and 
went at all hours of the day, the atmos- 
phere at times was such that it necessi- 
tated our keeping the door open for 
ventilation. 


The roof on the inside was covered 
with cheese-cloth to make the room look 
more ‘‘modern.’’ In the course of time, 
the sods on the roof became dry and 
inclined to make dust. In spots this was 
noticeable in the form of bag-shaped 
pockets of dirt. When we thought it was 
getting dangerous, we cut through the 
cheese-cloth with a knife and gathered 
the dry dust ina bucket. The floors were 
just rough planks, and I had to become 
an expert with the corn broom. 


It will be understood, therefore, that 
when distinguished figures visited the 
agency in the summer, weather permit- 
ting, we would suggest it would be more 
comfortable to sit on chairs and enjoy 
the sun, and incidentally to view the 
beautiful Bow River as it rushed swiftly 
by a few feet from the shack. 


Not long afterwards, the agency was 
moved some miles farther west, and new 
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frame buildings were erected for the 
agent and for the assistant, as well as 
the necessary warehouse and stables. 


There were many events, not always 
pleasant, which happened to me during 
the rebellion. One afternoon, in the 
absence of the Agent, I was seated at 
my office desk when I heard the sound 
of galloping horses which grew louder 
and louder, until finally I found myself 
in the midst of some thirty Indians, led 
by minor chief White Pup. Somewhat 
excited, they rushed through the door 
without so much as saying “By your 
leave.” 


I asked White Pup what he meant 
by this rude behaviour, and was in- 
formed that they had come for beef, tea 
and tobacco. It was a demand, not a 
request, and I knew the Agent would 
not be pleased at this behaviour on the 
part of a minor chief. However, whilst 
I was thinking things over, the farming 
instructor, who had seen the Indians 
galloping towards the agency, came to 
the office and asked what they wanted. 


White Pup, a Blackfoot minor chief, gave 
the young agency clerk a problem in 1885 when 
he demanded extra rations for himself and war- 


riors. He is seen here with his young wife 
shortly alter the Riel Rebellion. 


I told him of their demands and he ad- 
vised me to let them have some supplies 
and to report it to the Agent on his 
return. So the instructor issued them 
what they wanted. A few minutes later 
ene of the Indians returned to demand 
more supplies. He could speak a little 
English and I was able to make him 
understand that I would not give him 
any more, and that I would report their 
conduct to the Agent. 

This incident showed that the 
Indians were not in a normal state of 
mind at that particular period and some 
leniency had to be shown. Probably 
White Pup thought it was a good time to 
try out the young clerk who had recently 
come to live amongst them. It ended 
in White Pup being reduced to the rank 
of an ordinary Indian. As far as I can 
remember the Indians generally did not 
agree with him or his conduct. 

Ancther incident during the rebellion 
which caused me some anxious moments 
occurred when I was riding with the cow- 
boys on their daily errand of driving the 
steers to the slaughter pens at both the 
North and South Camps on alternate 
days. The Agent had received orders 
to send me to check these daily killings 
as to the weight and quality of beef 
delivered. 


It was on one of these trips that the 
incident happened. It tock place at the 
North Camp just after we had driven the 
steers into the corral. The cowboys and 
I were cn our horses when some dif- 
ference arose between the foreman and 
an Indian whom we called Tony. He 
was a fine specimen of an Indian, and 
as a rule very friendly, so I was amazed 
when I heard angry words between him 
and the foreman. I was especially wor- 
ried when I heard the cowboy tell him: 
“If you move another foot, I will shoot.” 


Knowing the cowboy as I did, and 
realizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, I was most relieved when the Indian 
ceased to advance and his good judg- 
ment prevailed. 


I enjoyed working with the cowboys 
very much, including a daily ride of ten 
miles to the South Camp and four miles 
to the North Camp. The cowboy camp 


was close to the new Agency buildings, 
so I spent many pleasant times there. 
Being the third man on the drive, I was 
able to take the centre while the cow- 
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boys took the right and left flanks. In 


this way I was able to be of some help. 

{ remember another incident on the 
Blackfoot Reserve when an attempt was 
made on the part of the Mounted Police 
to arrest an Indian who, some years 
previously, had escaped from jail at Fort 
Macleod and fled to the United States. 
After a period of time he had returned 
to Canada and sought refuge on the 
Blackfoot Reserve. The Indians on the 
reserve stated openly that they would 
not let their friend be captured by the 
Police. But the Indians were informed 
that nothing would stop the Police from 
doing their duty. 

This made the matter serious, so much 
so that the Indian Commissioner made 
a special visit to the Blackfoot Agency 
to see Crowfoot and his Indians. He 
was in the hope that after due con- 
sideration the escaped prisoner would 
be persuaded to give himself up and 
accept whatever punishment the court 
thought advisable. The Indian was will- 
ing to meet the commissioner, but on 
one condition—that he was not to be 
arrested at the moment of the commis- 
sioner’s visit, and not until the commis- 
sioner had left the reserve. 

The Mounted Police were notified 
accordingly, and a few days later the 
forces from Fort Macleod and Calgary, 
two hundred strong, met at the Black- 
foot Crossing with a couple of seven 
pounders, all ready for a show of 
strength. But the prisoner had disap- 
peared and the Police had to return 
without their man. 


It was a rare sight to see so many 
Mounted Police at ene time and I often 
wonder if there are many others alive 
today who have seen such a sight. 

The Indian in question gave himself 
up to the Police a year or two after- 
wards. He was presumably a Blood 
Indian, as I know he did not belong to 
the Blackfoot tribe. The troop from Cal- 
gary was under the command of Col. 
Herchmer and the one from Fort Macleod 
under Col. Cotton. There was no excite- 
ment over the affair; probably we knew 
in our own minds that the Indian would 
beat a hasty retreat to his friends across 
the line. 


After the rebellion, one of the first 
visitors to the agency was General F. 
D. Middleton and the Indians were 


naturally curious to see the soldier who 
had commanded the force that had de- 
feated and captured Louis Riel. The 
general was dressed in civilian clothes 
and I believe the Indians would have 
been more impressed if he had been in 
military uniform. However, the general 
and Crowfoot had a good pow-wow and 
I think Crowfoot appreciated the fact 
that his representative of the Queen had 
come to see the Blackfoot tribe. 


The next visit was one which I re- 
gret I was not able to photograph. It 
was the visit of the Governor-General, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. I have de- 
scribed the log building which we called 
the agency, so it is not surprising that 
we entertained His Excellency on the 
lawn. Our only two chairs—which were 
not of the chesterfield variety—were 
placed close to the shack for the 
Governor-General and Crowfoot. 


I had previously had the pleasure of 
meeting the Marquis at Rideau Hall 
when I first came to Canada. I had 
brought a letter cf introduction to His 
Excellency from the Home Secretary, 
Lord Aberdare, whom I had met at a 
garden party. Upon hearing that I was 
leaving for Canada, he had given me a 
letter of introduction, which in due 
course I left at the Governor-General's 
residence, registering according to pro- 
toccl. A few days afterwards, I was 
invited to dinner at Government House. 
Just before the guests were leaving, the 
A.D.C. came to me and said His Excel- 
lency would like to speak tome. I went 
to the end of the room and shook hands 
with him and his family. After a few 
kind words of welcome, I left for my 
cousin's hcme in Ottawa, where I stayed 
for six weeks before leaving for the West. 


The visit of the Governor-General to 
the Blackfoot Reserve was one of the 
outstanding incidents in my experiences 
there. It was a scene which I could 
never forget, one which made a great 
impression on me at the time and which 
I have always remembered. The dis- 
tinguished visitor came by special train 
from Calgary, accompanied by Lieut 
Gov. Dewdney and his staff. They were 


met by some five hundred Indians on 
their ponies at the railway siding, now 
known as Cluny, but then only inhabited 
by a trader who did business with the 

scene i 


Indians. The quickly grew in 
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impressiveness as fifty North-West 
Mounted Police unloaded their horses 
and headed the procession en route to 
the agency, some three or four miles 
distant. What a sight it was to see these 
men in their uniforms, helmet and scar- 
let tunics. each carrying his rifle and 
all astride choice horses, splendidly 
looked after, and especially spic and 
span for the occasion. 


So the procession started, led by the 
famous Mounted Police, two by two, in 
faultless order. Then followed the 
Governor-General and his A.D.C.'s in a 
carriage, flanked by some five hundred 
mounted Indians, evenly divided on each 
side of the carriage, each Indian with 
his rifle and garbed in the familiar 
blanket. After the Governor-General 
came the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
staff; then the Commissioner of the 
Mounted Police and several officers from 
Regina and Calgary. This made quite a 
long procession. 

The Indian officials waiting at the 
agency were Magnus Begg, the Agent, 
and myself; George H. Wheatley, the 
farm instructor; Canning, the issuer of 
rations; and Dan Martin, who looked 
after farming operations and helped to 
teach the science of agriculture to the 
one-time buffalo hunters. We waited 
and watched as we were able to see the 
procession gradually making itself more 
and more visible as it moved along the 
sloping prairie and approached the 
Agency building. 


Waiting with us was Crowfoot, who 
was seated in his chair, ready to greet 
the representative of the Great White 
Mother. The Governor-General and 
Crowfoot shook hands and took their 
seats. Then, much to the surprise of 
everybody — especially the Mounted 
Police—the Indians fired a royal salute 
and the order ‘‘stand at ease”’ put every- 
body in the position of spectators. All 
eyes were directed towards the two great 
leaders and all listened to what they 
had to say. 


The Governor-General expressed his 
great pleasure at meeting Crowfoot and 
assured him that the government valued 
highly his great influence during the 
rebellion in helping to keep the peace 
in his part of the Dominion. Crowfoot, 


always dignified and never given to 
many words, 


thanked the Governor- 


Crowfoot, great chief of the Blackfoot, was 
much admired by Archdeacon Cornish during 
his years as an agency clerk. 


General and hoped he would be pleased 
at what he saw and would enjoy his 
visit to the Blackfoot Reserve. 


After the pow-wow presents were 
given to the Indians by the Governor- 
General, and these were supplemented 
by extra rations of beef, tea and tobacco. 
They had a most enjoyable time and 
indeed it was a great welcome from a 
great Indian chief to an equally great 
statesman. 


After Louis Riel’s capture, several of 
the rebel leaders had to pay with their 
lives for the trouble they had caused. 
Others, among them the well known 
chief Poundmaker, were sent to Stony 
Mountain Penitentiary. It was not long 
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fore prison life began to have a serious 
otf ct > the health of these Indians, 
and it became a problem for the govern- 
ment. If the Indians were allowed to 
die in jail the effect on the Indians 
generally might have led to further 
trouble. 


Consequently, in July, 1885, when 
again I was compelled to act in the 
absence of the Agent, a telegram reached 
me from Ottawa. It said that if Crow- 
foot would petition the Government for 
the release of these Indians, it was alto- 
gether probable the petition would be 
granted. I immediately sent for Crow- 
foot, and explained the nature of the 
telegram to him. He gladly agreed to 
the proposal. We drafted the message, 
read it to Crowfoot, and got him to sign 
it by holding the pen and making his 
mark (X) in true legal fashion. This 
petition was read in the House of Com- 
mons and approved unanimously. The 
Indians were released from jail and 
everyone was happy. 


In May, 1886, when again I was in 
charge while the Agent was away on 
business, a “code wire’ reached me to 
the effect that Poundmaker and some 
thirty of his tribe were on their way to 
the Blackfoot Reserve, and that I should 
keep careful watch and report accord- 
ingly. It was not long before we heard 
of Poundmaker’s arrival and got in touch 
with him and Crowfoot. We were as- 
sured that it was only a friendly visit 
on the part of Poundmaker and reported 
to the Government to that effect. 


g 
Poundmaker never returned to his 
home, but died on the Blackfoot Reserve. 
d Joe Scott and I made a coffin of lumber 
is covered with cotton and brass tacks. 
Poundmaker’s body was laid to rest with 
the Indian's assortment of blankets, 
~ tifles, ammunition, knives and tobacco 
d to speed him on his way to the Happy 
Hunting Ground.’ He was very like 
id Crowfoot in appearance, and, as far as 
4 I could judge, a good type of Indian. 
at As a result of the rebellion, the 
Government decided to send Crowfoot 
a and other chiefs from Treaty Seven to 
“ Eastern Canada in 1886 to see for them- 
d selves the progressive spirit of the white 
ers man and what he had accomplished. 
ny They arrived in Montreal and attended 
ng a reception at the Windsor Hotel, which 


was largely attended by many leading 


citizens. According to the press of that 
day, the people who attended the recep- 
tion were much struck by the dignified 
manner of Crowfoot, who acted as if 
he had been quite familiar with such 
proceedings. He was one of nature's 
statesmen and could act the part splen- 
didly. The Indians received many 
presents and Mrs. Crowfoot was not for- 
gotten, for she showed me a dress which 
had been given her. It was completely 


covered with dollar bills which she had 
sewn onto it. 


I remember the day on which they 
returned to the Agency, and have not 
forgotten the embrace Crowfoot gave me 
when we met in the Agent's home. I 
think it showed conclusively that he had 
a sincere affection for those whom he 
could trust, and I am sure he felt the 
same towards the officials generally. 


Crowfoot's influence on the reserve 
was felt on more than one occasion. 
I recall shortly after the return of the 
Mounted Police from their participation 
in crushing the rebellion, some of the 
Indians had killed some cattle on the 
open prairie. They found their way home 
to the reserve, hoping to hide and elude 


the Police and escape being arrested and 
punished. 


Some forty Mounted Police, under 
Inspector Moodie, arrived at the Agency 
with orders to arrest the men. The 
Indians had said they would not allow 
the police to take them in. It was shortly 
after resting for a noon-time meal—after 
a long ride of some sixty miles from 
Calgary—that the Police mounted their 
horses and rode to the place where the 
Indians were hiding in some scrub along- 
side the trail. The interpreter, Billy 
Gladstone, informed the inspector that 
every one of his men was a marked man 
if the Police opened fire. 


Once again discretion was the better 
part of valour, and the men were ordered 
to remount and proceed to their barracks 
in Calgary. The Agent immediately sent 
for Crowfoot and, after a thorough in- 
vestigation into the whole situation, 
Crowfoot persuaded the guilty Indians 
to go to Calgary, admit their guilt and 
surrender to the Police. This they did, 
and as far as I can recall, they were 
not punished severely, if at all. 

There was another instance, how- 
ever, when the picture was very different. 
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It embraced many 
policeman, with his interpreter Billy 
Gladstone. I quite forget what Indian 
the Mounted Policeman was after, but 
the interpreter knew and was able to 
take the sergeant to the house where 
he was hiding. It was full of Indians, 


Indians and one 


“Show me the man,” said the ser- 
geant, and the interpreter pointed him 
out. He calmly took the Indian by his 
arm, led him to his horse, threw him onto 
the saddle and left for Calgary. There 
was not a murmur from the Indian shack. 
Sufficient time had elapsed after the re- 


probably some twenty of them, when the bellion for the excitement to fade away 
Mounted Policeman rapped on the door. and the Indians were given time to 

There was silence within the shack realize that both Indians and whites had 
and no welcome “come in.” Beside the to obey the law, and that the police did 
decor was an axe. The policeman tcok not interfere in any way with their 
it and smashed the door open. peaceful undertakings. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 


“Chief Mountain, a massive collection of huge rocks rising up, as its name 
implies, is a chief among its giant brethren. Situated as it is, with the Inter- 
national Boundary line dividing it in two, it makes a conspicious landmark, and 
the one-half clasping hands and joining itself to its American cousin makes a fit 


simile for the bond of union and brotherly feeling existing between these two great 
countries. 


“Previous to 1863, there was a cap projecting from its summit something simi- 
lar to the horn of a saddle, but in that year the cap fell, giving the top a flat and 
solid looking appearance. 


“Chief Mountain was so called by the Indians from the fact of its standing 
out by itself somewhat in advance of the main range. It rises a sheer precipice 
on all sides to an immense height, except on the west side, where a narrow hog's 
back runs up to the summit. The mountain can be seen for a distance of 200 
miles. Oran Duntley, alias Clean Jack, pursued a band of elk up the side of this 
mountain and ran them over the precipice. 


‘No doubt there are many people who are not familiar with the origin of the 
name of Pincher Creek. It is of course a small matter in itself, and simply 
illustrates the source of many strange and unaccountable names, and what trivial 


circumstances will often lead to the baptism of places who names often cling to 
them to the end of time. 


“In August, 1868, a party came out here prospecting, with four wagons and 
all the necessary outfit. They were camped on Pincher Creek when one of their 
number, Joe Kipp, lost his pincers. The party then proceeded to the Porcupine 
Hills, and Joe returned daily to lock for his pincers. From his repeated visits and 
the object of his search, it gradually assumed the name it has at present, and 
probably will retain the same throughout the coming ages. 


The same party after prospecting some time in the Porcupine Hills, at the 
head of High River, discovered color in the crevices in the rocks; they sunk a shaft 
forty-eight feet, but reached no bed rock, encountering clay all the way down. 


The party returned from the Porcupines and four of them wintered at Chief 
Mountain—Lee, Harness, Keller and Juno. Lee's Creek, near the St. Mary's River, 
takes its name from the former of these men. Lee was killed afterwards, while 


travelling from Standoff to Whcop-Up; it is supposed that the horses balked, with 
him near Whoop-Up, and that taking out his pistol to hit one of them, it went off 
and shot him in the groin.” 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, Oct. 4, 1882. 
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NEWS FROM FORT MACLEOD 


Fort Macleod, Oct. 17, 1881—The first installment of sullen winter lies heavy 
and threatening on our yet verdant grass and trees even at this early date. It 
consists of about one foot of snow, whilst the thermometer sometimes ranges from 
15 to 20 degrees blow zero. 


Nature itself seems astonished; and the wild fowl, such correct judges of the 
signs of the times, have suddenly stopped in their airy flight to feed by the 
hundred on crops which men sowed by sweat of their brow and are prevented from 
reaping by an opposite temperature. 


So far, the only store in Fort Macleod is almost empty, and how it is to be 
furnished seems a problem. Some teams from Helena and Benton have come in 
with Indian flour, after much hard pulling through the snow. It is feared that 
all of the Indian supplies cannot be furnished this winter, and the produce of 
the Indians’ farms will not be sufficient to feed them one month. No one living 
can tell the consequence which hunger amongst the Indians would entail in their 
present mood. For my own part, it is not without some anxiety that I look forward 
to the severe months which are still ahead of us. 


The great excitement just now is the pending trial of the supposed murderer 
of Greyburn, “Star Child,’’ a Blood. The jury have received their charge from 
the Judge and have been under lock and key for the last ten hours, apparently 
unable to come to an agreement. 


(The trial of “Star Child” in the Greyburn case, already referred to, is now 
over. The jury have acquitted him for want of sufficient evidence. The principal 
proofs brought forward against him were: that he had been seen around the 
place about the time Greyburn was killed; that around the body of the murdered 
man were found the tracks of an Indian pony; that the bullet extracted from the 
dead body was found to correspond with those used by ‘Star Child’’ when taken 
prisoner, and something claimed to have been told by the prisoner to another 
Indian shortly after the murder, but which he denied in court. The Police are 
very naturally shocked that the murderer of their companion has not yet been 
brought to justice; and indeed it is to be regretted that the real culprit cannot 
be found and punished. 


If the severity of the approaching winter be at all proportioned to that of the 
present storm it will be a hard trial on the large herds of stock cattle recently 
brought here, and many hundreds may succumb, being altogether unacclimated. 
Such an occurrence would be very regettable, as it would tend to discourage 
new beginners in the business and prevent others from coming in immediately. 
Although it is evident that our country will be greatly benefitted by the influx of 
tich capitalists who are now turning their attention on it, yet it is to be feared 
that there will be a tendency to monopolize, with the present system of land lease, 
and that the large capitalists will endeavor to eat up the small ones, or, as some 
of the former have already expressed it, ‘freeze them out.’ This would be one 
of the greatest evils which could happen to the Northwest, for it is not the man 
who is already rich, and by taking up a whole stretch of country, employs a few 
laborers, to the exclusion of everybody else, in order to become more so, but the 
poor man whose industry has free scope, who accumulates property and rises 
gradually by dint of hard labor and the sweat of his brow, thus bringing forth 
ever yhidden treasure of the soil on which he lives, that builds up a great and 
prosperous nation. However, I think our vigilant magistrate, Col. Macleod, will 
strain every nerve to protect the rights of those first pioneers who with himself 
bore the burden of hardship when the country was yet in a very crude state. 


(Published in the Benton Weekly Record, Mont., 1881.) 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his “Eye Opener’ column is reproduced 


above. 


JAN. 4, 1908: 

“The Laurier government has done 
more things to be proud of and more 
things to be thoroughly ashamed of 
than any government we ever heard tell 
of. It is the queerist kind of a mixture 
of good and evil, but immeasurably bet- 
ter than it was two or three years ago. 
Graft has stopped, anyhow.” 


APRIL 16, 1901: 

(The Wetaskiwin Breeze) — “That 
gruesome ghoul out at Duhamel who re- 
fused to take The Breeze out of the post 
office could not have paid for it anyhow. 
The only time he was worth anything 
was when a $25 reward was out on his 
rapidly decaying carcass 10 years ago 
down round the Knee Hill country, when 
horses were easy.” 


MAY 4, 1912: 

“Society Note—Mrs. Guzzlechuckster, 
of Fourteenth Avenue, gave a delightful 
dance one night last week to a select 
few. While executing the can-can 
diabolique at the top of the stairs, gyrat- 
ing rapidly and yelling at the top of her 
voice, Mrs. Guzzlechuckster fell headlong 
to the bottom and nearly broke her neck. 
The guests laughed heartily at the chic 
episode. Coffee and ices were served and 
a most agreeable time was had.” 


JAN. 25, 1900: 

(The Alberta Sun, Leduc)—"'Now that 
Red Deer, Lacombe and Wetaskiwin have 
all shown themselves, after due trial, to 
be incapable of supporting a local news- 
paper, it is in order for Leduc to throw 
a magnificant bouquet at herself. In 
Wetaskiwin there is occasionally quite 
a batch of news to be had, but it is 
of a most miserable order—lawsuits, 
scandal, hard luck stories and deroga- 
tory tales, all of a nature to throw the 
gentle reader into the horrors. Being 
of a cheerful disposition we don't pro- 
pose to make ourselves wretched by 


handling and disseminating such stuff.” 


FEB. 4, 1905: 

“What is the use of Canada spending 
millions on immigration agents and fall 
wheat pamphlets when, for a few hun- 
dred dollars in press telegrams, a report 
might easily be spread throughout the 
entire world that vast gold finds had 
been discovered in the vicinity of Car- 
stairs. The West would speedily have 
a population a trifle larger than China.” 


APRIL 16, 1901: 

(The Wetaskiwin Breeze)—"The best 
show of the season was that Ponoka 
conjuring entertainment last week. The 
eminent conjurer could make anything 
disappear he wanted to, especially 
booze. His gifted manager, Ole Roth, 
also disappeared with the gate receipts 
while the performance was in progress. 
A fashionable throng was present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joel Slop were present in a 
box, or rather a dry goods box, and 
seemed to enjoy the entertainment. Mrs. 
Slop was tastefully dressed in fur lined 
shoes. Miss Flora Selwyn was in a para- 
quet wearing little else but a bland 
smile. Mr. Selwyn, her talented father, 
was becomingly attired in the suit of 
clothes he had taken from the corpse of 
the man he murdered last fall, who was 
known to be a good dresser. Those 
Ponoka society events are great features 
up north.” 


FEB. 4, 1905: 

“A delegation has been sent from 
Calgary to Ottawa to put a copper on 
the insidious plot of Edmonton to be 
made the provisional capital of the new 
province. There is a loud smack of Rus- 
sian methods in Edmonton's course in 
the matter. It would be in microscopic 
repetition of the Manchurian embroglio. 
Once she got the provisional capital it 
would take all hell and a whole lot of 
policemen to make her give it up. No. 
no. Let Edmonton be content with her 
new $14,000 jail. She needs that more 
than the capital.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Historica\ 
Society of Alberta was held in the Christ 
Church parish hall, Edmonton, February 
12th. Reports were given by the presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary and editor of 
the Review, and the election of officers 
was held. 


Featured speaker of the evening was 
S$. A. Dickson, who reminisced about 
early days in Fort Saskatchewan. 


The new honorary executive includes: 


Hon. Dr. J. J. Bowlen, Patron. 
Dr. Andrew Stewart, Hon. President. 


Hon. A. R. Patrick and J. E. A. Macleod, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents. 


Honorary Executive: Dr. A. B. Watt, Dr. W. 
Everard Edmonds, Rev. Dr. R. E. Finlay, Col. F. C. 
Jamieson, J. W. Sherwin, Mrs. Annie Gaetz. 

The new executive for 1958 are: 


Hugh A. Dempsey, President. 
F. Frmour Ford, Vice-President 
S. A. Dickson, Vice-President. 
Henry G. Ward, Secretary. 

E. S. George, Treasurer. 


Executive: J. G. MacGregor, O. S. Longman, 
Homer Johnston, Dr. L. G. Thomas, Mrs. E. H. 
Gostick, W. S. Scarth, G. E. Kelly, Paul Cote, 
Miss M. A. Hamilton. 


PRESIDENT'S REPORT 
by 
BRUCE PEEL 


In the annals of your Society the 
year under review will go down as a 
quiet one during which we continued to 
operate much as in other years. The 
main activities have been the delivery 
of a series of papers at our regular meet- 
ings held during the winter months, and 
the publication of the Alberta Historical 
Review. 

Membership in the Society has re- 
mained static at about 950 members. As 
our membership loss each year runs to 
about five percent, we must always be 
on the lookout for new members. 


During the year a Promotions Com- 
mitee made an effort to interest members 
of the medical, dental, and legal profes- 
sions in joining the Historical Society. 
The result of this campaign, which took 
place in November, has been about 44 
new members. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Another project which was intended 
1o promote interest in the Society was the 
publication of The Early West. This special 
issue of the Review was published to 
mark the fiftieth anniversay of the in- 
corporation of the Society. It was largely 
a collection of articles taken from early 
issues of the Review, issues which have 
long been out of print and for which there 
continues to be a demand. The Early West 
was planned for the magazine stand 
trade, and particularly with a view to 
interesting tourists. It was hoped that 
The Early West would win new members 
to the Society. To date about 550 copies 
cf The Early West have been disposed of. 

A committee on historic sites, con- 
sisting of F. A. Ford, H. G. Ward, J. G. 
MacGregor, and myself, have met twice 
with a Cabinet Committee of the Provin- 
cial Government. On both occasions 
your committee was given a cordial re- 
ception and invited to suggest historic 
sites which should be preserved. Your 
committee subsequently submitted a list 
of sites of fur trade posts to which we 
thought the government should take 
title to the land to ensure the preserva- 
tion of the sites. Your committee has 
received a number of suggestions of 
other sites or buildings which might be 
preserved, and is at present preparing 
a second list of these to present to the 
Government. 

A word about the Alberta Historical 
Review. I believe you will agree with me 
that our editor and assistant editor, Dr. 
Edmonds and Mr. Dempsey, have re- 
tained the same high standard as in 
other years, both in material and in the 
format of the magazine. 

The Historical Society continues to 
find accommodation for its regular meet- 
ings on the University campus. For this 
we appreciate the kindness of the uni- 
versity officials. 

I would like to acknowledge the 
Society's indebtedness to the Alberta De- 
partment of Economic Affairs whose 
assistance makes possible the publica- 
tion of the Review. I would also like to 
acknowledge the excellent coverage 
which has been given to our meetings 
by the Edmonton Journal. 

Before concluding this report I would 
like, as retiring President, to voice my 
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thanks to all members of the executive 
for their support during the year. I wish 
to make special mention of the hard work 
done by Miss Jean McCallum, who is 
responsible for mailing out the Reviews, 
and also that done by Mr. E. S. George, 
our Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
by 
E. S. GEORGE 


I have pleasure in presenting the 
financial statement of the Society for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1957. 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand December 31, 
1956 $1,035.17 
Less mailing charges 
outstanding 57.50 
$_ 977.67 
Revenue from Memberships, 
1957 $1,855.80 
Sale of Magazines 653.00 
2,508.80 
$3,486.47 
EXPENDITURES 
Promotion and Mailing: 
Share cost of Quarterly 
Magazines, 1957 $ 954.19 
Special Issue ‘Early 
West” 273.59 
Reprints 51.04 
Mailing charges 275.00 
Wrappers, Special Letters, 
Express 76.24 
Postage 171.49 
$1,801.55 
General Expense: 
Supplies Membership 
Convenor $ 23.90 
Bank exchange 11.42 
Treasurer—Postage 
and stationery 105.31 
Meetings—notices, 
advertising 194.85 
Annual Meeting 34.00 
Express charges 12.70 
$ 382.18 
— 2,183.73 
Cash on hand December 31, 
1957 $1,302.74 
Recapitulation: 
Cash in Bank December 
3, 1957 $1,397.24 
Cash on hand 125.50 
$1,522.74 
Less outstanding cheques 220.00 


$1,302.74 


March Meeting 


“Saddle notches, candles and oil” 
was the fascinating title of an address 
given by C. H. Stout at the regular meet- 
ing of the Society on March 26th. The 
meeting was held in the Arts Building, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Mr. Stout, author of the booklet “Early 
Days of Leduc and District’’ gave an in- 
teresting account of his personal ex- 
periences and recollections since coming 
to Leduc in 1895. He also dealt with the 
history of the surrounding district, from 
the days of the early missionaries to such 
modern events as the oil development 
and construction of the new airport. 


Following the address, Hobart Dowler 
of Pigeon Lake, told of the progress being 
made in the construction of log buildings 
at the site of the old Methodist mission 
at the north end of the lake. This land 
has been obtained by a preservation 
committee and will be kept in its natural 
beauty. 


Rev. Dr. R. E. Finlay reported that a 
ceremony will be held at the site of old 
Victoria Mission, located near Pakan, 
south of Smoky Lake. Sponsored by the 
Pakan Memorial Committee of the United 
Church, the ceremony will commence at 
3 p.m., June 22nd. 

Services will be held at the graves of 
three members of the McDougall family 
who perished in the smallpox epidemic 
of 1870. In addition. an address will be 
given and a tour made of the historic 
area. 


Memberships 

In an effort to put our paid member- 
ships over the thousand mark, we are 
asking our present members for assist- 
ance. If you know of any persons who 
might be interested in receiving the 
Review, please send us a list of their 
names and addresses. If they are not 
clready members, we will be pleased to 
send them a membership blank and a 
complimentary copy of the Review. 

We are sure there are many people 
who are interested in the history of this 
province and would join the Society if 
they had the opportunity. 

Any lists or correspondence should be 
sent to E. S. George, Treasurer, Historical 
Society of Alberta, 9817-107 Street, 
Edmonton. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Great Chief. Maskepetoon: War- 
rior of the Crees. By Kerry Wood. Mac- 
Millan's, Toronto, 1957. $2.00. 


This book is part of MacMillan’s 
“Great Stories of Canada” series and is 
Mr. Wood's second contribution to the 
group. His previous one, The Map- 
Vaker, was the story of David Thompson. 

Essentially, The Great Chief is a fic- 
tion story for young people, but as Mr. 
Wood admits: “... the historical facts 


of Maskepetoon’s life have been faith- 
fully recorded.” 


Maskepetoon, or Broken Arm, was 
the head chief of the Crees who now 
live on the Hobbema Indian Agency 
south of Wetaskiwin. He had gained a 
great reputation as a warrior but with 
the arrival of such missionaries as Rev. 
Rundle and the McDougalls, he became 
a proponent of peace. His excellent 
record was cut short in 1869 when he 
was murdered by the ferocious Blackfoot 
chief Big Swan while on a peace mission 
to that tribe. 


I feel that Kerry Wood has done an 
excellent piece of work, and even if you 
classify his product as factual fiction it 
still makes entertaining reading. Mr. 
Wood has not written “down” to his 
younger readers and any adults who 
have an interest in colorful Alberta his- 
tory should find it good reading. Kerry 
Wood is one of Alberta’s best known 
writers and has certainly maintained his 
usual high standard in this new book. 


—H. A. D. 


Manitoba: A History, by W. L. Morton. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 


1957. Pp. XIV, 519, illus. $5.95. 


A cynic once remarked: “All Canadian 
historians are either dull or inaccurate, 
and some contrive to be both.’ This can- 
not be said of Professor W. L. Morton. 
It is no easy task to write the history of 
a Canadian province which will satisfy 
the scholar as to accuracy, and at the 
same time hold the interest of the general 
reader. Professor Morton, however, has 
succeeded. 


Just four years after Champlain 
founded his trading post at Quebec, two 


English ships sailed into Hudson's Bay 
and wintered there. It is with this first 
landing of Europeans on Manitoba's sea 
coast that Professor Morton begins his 
history of his native province. Essen- 
tially, it is a history of frustrated hopes: 
frustration for the seventeenth century 
mariners seeking in the Bay a route to 
the western ocean; frustration for the 
early hopes of the Selkirk settlers; for 
the Montreal fur traders in their struggle 
with the Hudson's Bay Company; for the 
Metis in their attempts to preserve their 
old way of life; and for the French Cana- 
dian clergy in their struggle to retain 
control over their schools; for the wheat 
farmers who found themselves at the 
mercy of grain elevator operators and 
the railroads; for the province as a whole 
in the boundary dispute with Ontario; 
for the city of Winnipeg, aspiring to be 
the great metropolis of the west and 
having its hopes dashed by the Panama 
Canal. It is also the story of periods 
of rapid economic expansion followed by 
even more rapid collapse; of the shift- 
ing pattern of social and cultural change; 
the replacement of the hunter by the 
farmer; the submergence of the French 
Canadians by waves of English and 
European settlers; the deadening impact 
of Ontario puritanism; the philistinism 
of isolation which stultified what it could 
not understand. All this is part and par- 
cel of the history of Manitoba; it has 
all left its mark on the people and society 
of the dreary plains and the bleak city 
of Winnipeg. 


This is the history that Professor Mor- 
ton has to relate. One could quarrel 
with his, perhaps too liberal, use of 
adjectives, but his organization of his 
very varied material is masterly. He 
does not shrink from passing stern judg- 
ment, but he makes it very clear that 
he considers it to be a fine thing to have 
faced up to the challenges that Manitoba 
has always imposed. It is this view that 
dominates his interpretation of the his- 
tory of Manitoba, and it is a view that, 
in the telling, earns the reader's respect. 


—W. J. F. 
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Vice-Regal Cowboy by Tony Cashman, 
Institute of Applied Art, Edmonton, 1957, 
200 p. $4.50. 


This is a Horatio Alger story of a 
P.E.I. Irish farm boy, who, in 1892, set 
out for the big city of Boston to acquire 
riches and achieve fame. This boy went 
on to move west to Manitoba as a hired 
man, and then in 1906 bought a farm in 
Saskatchewan, which was later suc- 
ceeded by ranches in Alberta. One thing 
led to another, and in 1950 J. J. Bowlen 
became the King’s Representative. This 
led on to being the best known public 
man in Alberta and that Province’s best 
loved Lieutenant Governor. 


And the story is true. So are the many 
intimate glimpses it gives of Alberta's 
development from the days of the open 
range, through the barbed-wire days and 
the depression which led to the Aberhart 
Government, with “J. J.’’ as Leader of the 
Opposition. The winter of 1906-7 is there, 
and so is the winter of 1919-20, when 
“J. J." then the owner of the 100,000 
acre “OQ” Ranch in the Cypress Hills, 
somehow squeezed his 2,100 horses 
through till spring. 


A ranch at Macklin and one on the 


Rosebud were followed by the “OQ” and 


then the “Nine-Bar,” which, with its 
3,000 horses on the C.P.R. Block east of 
Brooks, was the biggest horse ranch in 
Alberta. Then, when tractors replaced 
horses, the ‘‘Nine-Bar’’ was converted to 
the second-biggest sheep ranch in Al- 
bert, while “J. had another ‘spread’’ 
grazing cattle near Pincher Creek. 


The whole book covering the life of a 
straight shooting pioneer makes fascinat- 
ing reading. It suffers, however, from 
the disability inherent in a biography 
written during the subject's lifetime.. 
There is no platform on which to stand 
back objectively and assess the man in 
relation to his times and to the other 
men, great and small, in his era. But 
it makes very interesting reading, and 
Tony Cashman has done a great service 
by writing it. The book is a “must” for 
Albertans. 

—J. G. M. 


NOTABLE DATES IN 
ALBERTA’S HISTORY 


1754—Anthony Henday of the Hudson's 
Bay Company became the first 
white man to record visiting 
Alberta. 

1778—The first trading post was built in 
Alberta by Peter Pond. It was? 
located on the Athabasca River. 

1794—Fort Edmonton was constructed by | 
the Hudson's Bay Company. Near- 
by was Fort Augustus, built by 
the rival North West Company. 

1821—Amalgamation of the Hudson's 
Bay and North West Companies. 

1840—Arrival of Rev. Robert T. Rundle, | 
first Protestant missionary. 

1842—Arrival of Father Jean Thibault, 
first Roman Catholic missionary. 

1857-60—The first economic survey of 
the west was conducted by Capt. 
John Palliser for the British 
government. 

1861—The first permanent agricultural ~ 
settlement was established. This ¥ 
was St. Albert, built by Oblate 
missionaries. 

1870—The west was sold to _ the 
Dominion of Canada by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company for about 
$1,350,000. 

1874—The North-West Mounted Police 
arrived to bring the first or- 
ganized law to Alberta. 

1875—Fort Calgary was established by 
the Mounted Police. 

1876—A treaty was made with the Cree 
Indians. 

1877—A treaty was made with 
Blackfeet Indians. 

1880—The Edmonton Bulletin, first news- 3 
paper in Alberta, was established 
by Frank Oliver. 

1883—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
from eastern Canada was con- 
structed through Calgary and 
Banff. 

1885—The Riel Rebellion took place in | 
the spring when half-breeds and 
Indians arose in armed protest 
against the government. 

1890-91—-The Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway was constructed. 

1899—A treaty was made with 
Indians of northern Alberta. 

1905—The Province of 
formed. 
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